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A Good Word for Machinery 


Machinery is so often abused as though it were 
the very negation of everything personal and spiritual that 
perhaps the editor takes his life between two fingers when he 
speaks in its praise. Just the same, we would all have a hard 
time getting through the day’s work without machinery. Most 
of us couldn’t even get to the day’s work, to say nothing about 
The editor thinks we had better improve 
our machinery—industrial, educational, ecclesiastical, and 
other—and learn how to use it, instead of smashing it. True 
enough. But of course he would admit that there are some 
things that cannot be done by machinery. 


getting through it. 


You can always count on John Haynes Holmes 
either to knock the ball over the fence or to strike out. He 
never bunts. In this article on denominationalism he aims a 
mighty blow and—you will have to read the article to find 
Just this I will 
say: to define religion as “working together for a better 


out whether you think he lands or misses. 


world” would involve a tremendous change in theologies. It 
doesn't alarm me, but one ought not to be swept away by the 
torrent of his earnestness without seeing what are the impli- 


cations of the argument. 


Was Jesus really a “pessimist”? Read Robert W. 
Frank’s article and see whether you think that “pessimism” 
is the exact word to describe the attitudes which he ascribes 
to Jesus. It is certainly an arresting title and it made me 
read the article at once. Perhaps that is what a title is for. 


But “pessimism”—I am not so sure that that is the right word. 


John C. Petrie shows both his Catholic training and 
his Unitarian liberalism in his discussion of “Protestant 
He is a lib- 
eral, but he wants a system of religious thought which has 


Scholasticism.” It is an engaging combination. 
top, sides and bottom, not a mere nebulous coagulation of 
nothingness. 

What do you know? Test your information. 
Answer the following questions without looking in the back 
of the book and thus test your own I.Q. in current religious 
news. The answers are in the news pages. 


Who established the Harmon foundation, and why? 
What church bought a site for $515 and sold it 116 years 
later for $310,000? 
deal compared with an investment of the original price at 
Who are the Richard and 
Richards who exchanged pulpits this summer, and what pul- 
Does the correspondent think that Jix 


How much did it gain or lose on the 
six per cent compound interest? 


pits? Who is Jix? 


is a jinx? 


What impatient parson tells the church what sort 
of person the new Archbishop of Canterbury should be? What 
sort should he be? What problem has the radio forced on a 
London church? Who has “spent some time as a professor 


at Nome?” How could he? What missionary’s life has re- 


cently been filmed? The trustees of what cathedral objected 
to the erection of a 14-story apartment house near by? Why 
should they? Where can you find that poem (in this issue) 


which reviews in rhyme a book of poems? 


Tue First REApER. 
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EDITORIAL 


N A LETTER to the ministry of his state, Dr. John D. _ politics’ because they are opposing the election to the presi- 

Mell, president of the Georgia Baptist convention, dency of a man whose personal and official record brand 

urges the brethren to stay out of politics in the interest him as an outstanding enemy of national prohibition.” 
of harmony within the church. The three great issues in When the head of the Georgia delegation at the recent con- 
this campaign, he says, are “prohibition, the race question, vention of dry democrats at Richmond declared that “the 

and the religious ques- Methodists, the Baptists, the anti-saloon league, and the 
Baptist Preachers Urged to tion, any one of which good women of the south will lead the crusade against 
Keep Out of Politics has enough dynamite in Smith and will triumph,” the declaration was criticized by 
it to destroy the peace pro-liquor organs as presaging something “little short of a 

and harmony of any church in the world.” It is certainly Methodist-Baptist political party.” Setting aside the fact 
true that there is dynamite in these questions. We do not that these two denominations were only two of the ele- 
see that the second of the trio is a major issue in this cam- ments mentioned as leaders in this movement, one observes 
paign, though perhaps it will loom larger as the weeks both in the statement and in the criticism of it the impli- 
pass. If, as Dr. Mell says, opinion within the church is so cation, which is doubtless a true one, that it is the senti- 
seriously divided on all of these questions that it cannot ment of the groups specified and not merely the sentiment 
speak with a united voice, then the advice is good. The of the clergy that gives strength to the threatened revolt. 
pulpit is certainly not a political stump from which preach- That fact in itself disposes of the charge of clericalism. 
ers may freely expound their personal opinions and or- 
ganize crusades which do not have the fairly solid support Protestants also Have 
of their constituencies. If religion has anything to do with, Convictions 
lor example, the prohibition question—as it seems to us 
that it clearly has—it can make its contribution only through 
one of two channels: either through the activity of indi- 
viduals as individuals, or through the action of organiza- 
tions which are reasonably unanimous in their opinions on 
the question. For the clergy to attempt to commit a church 
on this or any other question against its will, or to use the 
machinery of the church to promote a policy in which the 
church itself does not believe, would be a genuine case of 
“clericalism.” 





HE OBJECTION to united action on the part of a 

religious group in defense of any policy it believes to be 
essential to sound morality or in opposition to a policy which 
it believes to be contrary to good religion and good morals, 
is wholly unreasonable. Religious groups have always taken 
such attitudes and always will, so long as they take their 
religion seriously. If one can imagine the question of 
legalizing birth control, or of requiring all children to attend 


: . , . the public schools, to become the outstanding issue between 
But are the Baptists of Georgia so seri- 


ously divided on the question of prohibition as Dr. Mell 
seems to imply ? 


the two major political parties, who can suppose for a mo- 
ment that the Catholic church would not summon its mem- 
bers to support the party which took its side on these ques- 
; ’ : tions? Or who could consider it unreasonable that it should 
Methodist Bishops Think Church do so? Catholics have convictions on those topics. They 
Should Stay in Politics are convictions which have been fostered by the teaching of 
JOINT STATEMENT issued by four southern the clergy under instructions from the hierarchy; but what- 
Methodist bishops—Cannon of Richmond, Moore of ever their origin, they exist. And since they exist, as convic- 
Dallas, Mouzon of Charlotte, N. C., and Dubose of Nash- tions, they would be defended by mass action at the polls, 
ville—asserts the right of the church to make definite and and no one could reasonably deny their right to take such 
effective in the present campaign the attitude which it has action. What the wets and the Catholics seem unable to 
‘or years taken with reference to the liquor business, and understand is that a vast number of protestants take pro- 
notifies “the defenders and advocates of the liquor traffic hibition as seriously as Catholics do opposition to birth con- 
that the moral forces of the country will not be driven from trol, and that, furthermore, it is a conviction which they 
the field by the cry that they are ‘bringing the church into have arrived at without clerical authority. 
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968 THE 
A New Phase in Relations 
With China 

NEW ERA in the relations of the United States and 

the other western nations with China may be presaged 
by the note in which Secretary Kellogg expressed the readi- 
ness of our government to enter into negotiations with the 
Chinese nationalist government with a view to the con- 
clusion of a new treaty. The note implies a de facto recogni- 
tion of the Nanking government and makes it clear that our 
state department sees no reason for further postponement of 
full diplomatic relations with the government which now 
has control of practically the whole of China with the ex- 
ception of certain areas in the extreme north. While the 
immediate subject of the interchange was the question of 
tariff regulations, it is apparent that the whole range of 
questions, including extraterritoriality and foreign courts, 
may soon be brought up for consideration. Secretary Kel- 
logg said: “We ask from them (the Chinese) only that which 
we look for from every nation with which we maintain 
friendly intercourse, specifically, proper and adequate pro- 
tection of American citizens, their property and lawful 
rights.” If these words mean what, on their face, they seem 
to mean, they cannot mean less than that our government 
is willing to entrust the protection of American rights in 
China to the Chinese authorities as soon as the nationalist 
government has set up the proper judicial and legal institu- 
tions, and that the United States will cooperate with China 
in restoring to China the complete tariff autonomy of which 
she is now deprived by treaties with the various western 
powers. Meanwhile, the Japanese warning to the nationalist 
government against the occupancy of Manchuria and Nan- 
king’s action in terminating the Chinese- Japanese commercial 
treaty have produced a situation which might be considered 
a crisis if other factors in the situation, and especially the 
\merican note, did not hold out some promise of a satis- 
factory adjustment. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
Resigns 
F MR THE FIRST TIME in English history an arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has surrendered the primacy of 
all England for another cause than death. Dr. Randall 
Davidson, past eighty years of age and Archbishop of 
Canterbury for twenty-five years, has signalized by this 
gesture the failure of the plan for the revision of the prayer 
book upon which he has been working for almost a quarter 
of a century. Impressed by the danger of a widening cleft 
between the evangelicals and the Anglo-catholics in the 
Church of England, almost immediately upon accession to 
his high office he began the effort to secure such a revision as 
would satisfy both parties. His efforts were successful up 
to the final and crucial point of securing the approval of 
parliament, and there the enterprise broke down, first with 
the rejection of the revised book in December 1927, and 
finally and fatally with the rejection of the re-revised 
book by a still more decisive vote in June 1928. The arch- 
bishop’s resignation cannot be considered as an act of pique 
or even of protest, but rather as expressing his sincere de- 
sire to clear the way for the appointment of a leader who 
can do what he could not do. The problem still remains. 
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From this point of view, and at this distance, it does not 
appear to be soluble without more radical changes in the 
constitution of the Church of England than its bishops and 
other clergy have shown any disposition to make. Dr. David- 
son’s probable successor is Dr. Cosmo Lang, Archbishop 
of York. 


Why Tunney Was Not a 
Popular Champion 

INCE WE ALL LISTENED to the radio reports of 

the big fight, we might as well admit the fact and talk 
about it a bit. The outstanding fact in the mind of this 
inexperienced critic of prize-fighting is that Tunney had 
all the qualities that are extolled by those who defend this 
form of alleged sport, but that he remained an unpopular 
champion because he lacked one quality which is the chief 
thing that a prize-fight crowd wants. He could box, he 
could hit hard, he could take punishment without wincing, 
and he fought with no taint of unfairness. One might sup- 
pose that the possession of these qualities in a sufficient 
degree to vanquish all comers would satisfy the occupants 
of the ringside seats, but it did not. What a prize-fight 
crowd wants is to see a fight. It wants to see the two 
gladiators get mad enough to kill each other and try to do 
it with five-ounce gloves. The thing must be emotionalized, 
with blood-lust and the passion to kill kept in restraint just 
enough to operate within the limits of the rules and subject 
to the timekeeper’s gong. Mr. Tunney is something of a 
gentleman. He looks like one and acts like one, and it is 
reported that now that he has successfully defended the 
heavyweight championship he is going to retire from the 
ring and study philosophy. This last detail may or may not 
be accurate, but it is consistent with the general impression 
that he is a person of somewhat intellectual interests who 
has been taking a little flier in this remunerative form of 
athletics, as a college boy might play professional baseball 
during the summer. He seemed to regard doing personal 
injury to his opponent as a regrettable feature of the game, 
and that fundamentally is why he is an unpopular champion. 
The prize-fight crowd is not a crowd of decent sportsmen, 
however many decent sportsmen there may be in it. Asa 
crowd it wants to see blood and the manifestation of 
murderous hate. When it does not see that it is as dissatis- 
fied as a bullfight crowd which has seen no horses gored 
before the matador gives his exhibition of technical skill 


Group Insurance on 


A Vast Scale 


*ROUP INSURANCE on a hitherto unexampled scale 
became effective a few days ago for the two hundred 
thousand employees of General Motors when the corpore 
tion entered into a contract for the largest insurance policy 
ever written. The face of the policy is four hundred mit 
lion dollars. Besides furnishing each employee life insur 
ance to the amount of $2,000, the insurance provides bene 
fits in case of sickness, accident, or total disability. It wil 
be issued to all employees, regardless of age or physical 
condition, without medical examination. The issuance 
group insurance in such a large block makes possible # 
minimum rate, and the company pays a certain part of th 
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not premium, so that the cost to the insured comes to some- 
the thing like only five cents a day. There is, of course, nothing 
and new in this plan, but the magnitude of its application in this 
vid- case is arresting and suggestive. Advocates of government 
hop insurance will be quick to point out that, if two hundred 
thousand people can be advantageously insured in a group, 
there is scarcely any limit to the extension of the principle, 
nd that if it is worth while for a corporation, presumably 
interested chiefly in profits, to make this much provision to 
a insure its employees against some of the uncertainties which 
talk reduce efficiency by disturbing peace of mind, it might be 
this wort! while for the State to msider the possibility of ren- 
had dering a similar service on a still larger scale. he parallel 
this is obviously not perfect, but it sets one thinking. 
na BL The Bar Association 
he And Prohibition 
cing, “HIE AMERICAN BAR association meeting at Seat- 
Sup- | tle heard without protest the statement that the only 
cient le solution of the liquor question is either enforcement 
pants mendment, certainly not nullification. One would ex- 
-fight pect lawyers to see the situation as clearly as that. The fact 
» two s the president of the association stated, “many of our 
to do entative citizens who .would not think of violating 
lized, ther law, continuously violate the Volstead Act” is a 
t just phenomenon of importance, but does not prove that 
ibject these representative citizens are on the right road. The six 
of a uses of the increase in crime as given by the presi- 
| it is lent, Silas H. Strawn, are: automobiles, wealth of citizens 
d the | criminals, criminal influence in politics, the inefficiency 
m the ts, the apathy of citizens, and unrestricted traffic in 
Ly not rearms. The last point suggests the possibility of a new 
ession of prohibition—and along with it the certainty of a 
s who new type of bootlegger. Certainly there is a widespread 
rm of demand for restriction upon the manufacture and 
aseball sale of firearms. But would such restriction or prohibition 
sonal meet the unanimous approval of the “representative citi- 
game, zens" who now nullify the Volstead act to the extent of 
mpion. their ability? It is not many weeks since this office received 
tsmen, jassioned appeal from an association organized to 
Asa test in advance against any possible legislation limiting 
ion of le of guns. The terminology was very familiar: per- 
issatis- liberty, constitutional rights, self-defense, local self- 
gored nment, and the certainty that the law would be dis- 
| skill heyed. Clearly if unanimous approval by representative 
is the test, prohibiting firearms will not be much 
er than prohibiting liquor. 
d scat | \ Missionary of 
undred Confucianism 
or pore: () ‘PONENTS OF Christian missions who consider it 
> policy bsurd for us to “force” our religion upon the non- 
ed mit ch peoples sometimes ask how we would like it if 
- insut- ( nt missionaries to us. They now have opportunity 
s bene: ¢ how a representative of Confucianism is received. Dr. 
It wil Chen Ifuan-Chang, Chinese scholar and Confucian delegate 
ohysica the religious peace conference which is to be held in 
ance OH Geneva September 12-14, was the guest of honor at a 
ssible 4 luncheon recently given at the Yale Club in New York by 
t of HEE the Church Peace Union. The visiting Confucianist pointed 
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out the service that his religion had rendered in bringing 
peace and unity among the warring states of ancient China 
and urged that the universal acceptance of the principles of 
the Chinese sage would bring world peace. A secretary of 
the Presbyterian board of foreign missions presided at 
the luncheon. There is no evidence that the guest was 
subjected to the slightest indignity or that anyone felt that 
he was guilty of the least impertinence in presenting his 
views to a Christian audience. The Christian audience did 
not have to accept his views if they did not want to, and 
very likely they did not. That is precisely the situation 
when representatives of Christianity go to China or any 
other nonchristian country to present the religion which 
they believe has in it the power of healing the nations. 





The Perfect 
Preacher 


N INNOCENT BYSTANDER, overhearing the con- 

versations of the pulpit committee of a church which 
is seeking a preacher, has summed up the desired qualifica- 
tions somewhat as follows: doctrine, four-square for the 
Scriptures as the word of God; education, broad and deep; 
general intelligence, keen; patience and endurance, un- 
limited; interest in young people, conspicuous; interest in 
old people and invalids, no less; eloquent preacher ; tactful 
pastor; competent organizer; good mixer; fond of read- 
ing; fond of outdoor life; health, perfect; physique, im- 
pressive; age, thirty-eight to forty-two; must have a wife 
who comes as near to being the ideal preacher’s wife as he 
comes to being the ideal preacher. The church is not in 
the least to be blamed for desiring all the perfections in 
its minister. What if it does seem to be demanding an un- 
attainable ideal? It is seldom possible to find, combined in 
one person, all the qualities of an eloquent preacher, a great 
administrator, a spiritual guide, a big business man, an 
Olympic athlete, a visiting nurse, a secretary of the 
Kiwanis club, and a scout-master. But let the church de- 
mand everything, get the best that it can, and be grateful 
for what it gets. If the minister had all of these qualifica- 
tions he would not have any too many for his task. 


Modernizing an 
Old University 
\ TOT many of the American visitors to Paris who are 
familiar with the Sorbonne and the picturesque en- 
vironment of the old University of Paris in the Latin 
quarter take pains to go out to the Porte d’Orleans to see 
the new residential campus called the Cité Universitaire, 
where a large group of buildings has been erected to 
house French students and a number of other buildings for 
students of other nationalities. This development is work- 
ing a revolution in the life of the ancient university whose 
students have hitherto been compelled to live in crowded 
and often disreputable quarters in the congested neighbor- 
hood of the old lecture halls. It was recently announced 
that Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has given two million 
dollars for the construction of a central administration 
building in this new university city. There is probably not 
to be found elsewhere in western Europe a_ university 
campus which so nearly conforms to the American idea of 
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what is appropriate for the housing of a student body, with 
space and air and facilities for athletics and a normal and 
wholesome social life. Many of the young French intel- 
lectuals come from the lowest strata of society. Com- 
munists and other radicals from the congested slums have 
perceived the practical utility of education and have been 
sending their sons to the university. The combination of 
university education and slum radicalism is a dangerously 
explosive mixture. The new living quarters should exercise 
a wholesome influence by giving the young intellectuals 
light and air. They may not become more conservative, but 
they may become more sane. 


In Praise of Machinery 


HE NEW ORGAN was being dedicated. It was a 

wonderful organ, wonderfully well played. It had 

been built by a firm which has for many years been 
building some of the world’s greatest and best, and at its 
consol sat a master organist playing with superlative effect 
some of the noblest music that has ever been written for 
the noblest of all instruments. The audience was uplifted, as 
well it should have been. Billows of harmony lifted them 
and surged about them, light and brilliant melodies flashed 
scintillantly like sunbeams upon the surface of that sea of 
sound, and the deep tones of the bourdon, felt rather than 
heard, sustaining the whole, seemed to rest upon the very 
tie-ribs of earth and move only as ocean depths may move 
which plant their feet upon the ultimate foundations and 
sway as they support the burden of wave and wind and 
the stars above. Then, in a moment of sudden calm, came 
angelic voices from a height as high as the depths were 
deep. Yes, it was good music, and men worshiped by it 
who would have had difficulty in fitting words to their 
emotions. 

How was that effect produced? By a man working a 
machine. For a pipe organ is a piece of machinery as 
truly as is an automobile or a threshing machine or a print- 
ing press. It is the most complicated and mechanical of 
musical instruments. In its highest development, it is the 
product of a mechanical age. Every age, for that matter, 
is as mechanical as it knows how to be. But the organ, 
though boasting a respectable antiquity, has arrived at its 
present state of perfection only within the last few years. 

The organ builder, sitting obscurely in the back of the 
church, had 
minds of 


other thoughts than those which filled the 


the audience. He heard the music—never fear 
that he did not 


by which those effects were produced. He was listening to 


but he was aware of the intricate means 


see if the swell shutters opened promptly and closed silently, 
and was thinking of all the bellows and valves and levers 
which made them open and close. He was concerned to 


know whether the voicing, upon which he had spent two 


patient weeks, had left the scores of stops and the thousands 


of pipes as perfectly balanced as he could wish, and he 
knew what to do about it if the result was not to his liking. 
He knew about the infinitely intricate wiring, and the thou- 
sands of electrical connections, and all the mechanical de- 


vices—couplers and combinations and sforzandos and the 
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rest—and although he was not thinking about them all at 
once, his knowledge of them formed the background of his 
consciousness as he listened. For he knew that an organ is 
a machine, and that the only way to get perfect music from 
it is to make it a perfect machine. 

The audience did not know, and did not need to know, 
how all these complicated parts worked together for the 
production of the sounds which were, for it, a cloud of 
audible incense bearing it up toward the throne of God. 
They would not become aware of the mechanism unless it 
failed to function properly. 

And meanwhile the organist himself was doing many 
extraordinary things. A deaf man watching him might have 
thought that he was an acrobat giving an exhibition of 
manual and pedal dexterity. He was a very busy man, 
pulling this stop and pushing that one, shifting combina- 
tions, operating foot levers, and all the while playing with 
both hands and both feet. It would make one dizzy to try 
to count the number of purely mechanical operations that 
he had to perform in a minute, and he played for an hour. 
Very skillful, and very mechanical. It was not the music 
that was mechanical, but the way he produced it, for the 
only way for the organist to keep the mechanics of his 
playing out of the picture is to make it perfect. 

This thing is a parable. We live in a mechanical age, as 
aforesaid. Whether that be a criticism or a boast, it is true. 
We have more machines and better machines than any age 
of the world ever had before, and the moralists often dis- 
course, very truly, upon the imminent danger that our ma- 
chines may master us, as Frankenstein slew his maker, or 
as the robots rose in rebellion against the factory which 
produced them. 

We not only have mechanical transportation which car- 
ries us faster than we need to go to places where we do 
not need to be, and news-disseminating machines which 
spread abroad with incredible speed much that might just 
as well not be published at all. We have also an economic 
machine, vast, complicated and cruel. At least we call it 
cruel, because it relentlessly crushes those who get them- 
selves entangled in its whirling wheels or stumble in its 
path. But all machinery is cruel that way. It would just 
as soon hurt as help. Even the organ will produce the most 
dreadful and disturbing sounds if it is used to produce 
that kind of sounds. It contains as great possibilities of 
dissonance as of harmony, and it is much easier to get the 
dissonance. The economic machine is a terrible thing un- 
less it is handled with an artist spirit and a master hand. 

We have ecclesiastical machinery. It irks the free spirit, 
and gives the critic plenty to criticize, and often makes the 
judicious grieve. Sometimes it seems cruel, too, in its 
apparent indifference to those things for which churches 
and religion itself are supposed to exist. It grinds its 
respectable grist, carries on its routine activities, gets itself 
elaborated into such complicated forms that it seems to take 
all the motive power of religion to keep the machine itself 
running. And there are occupational hazards for those who 
work around this machinery. These need not be elaborated 
upon, but everyone knows some of the casualties. 

The educational machine comes in for its fair share of 
popular criticism, and no doubt deserves it. The schools and 
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colleges are called “academic factories”—or even foundries. 
Their business sometimes seems to be to melt up youth and 
run it into molds, and so much slag and sand get into the 
castings that many of them break under the first strain. 
The percentage of defective castings is too high. And be- 
sides, there come occasional doubts as to whether the melt- 
ing and molding of youth is the right approach to the 
educational process. But it is clear enough that no kind of 
educational process can be carried on without organization, 
system, equipment, personnel—in short, some sort of ma- 
chine. 

What shall we do about all this? The evils are manifest. 
They cannot be denied. The sentimentalist and romanticist 
say, Smash the machines! Back to the simple life! That 
program does seem an attractive one—for a moment. It 
seems particularly attractive when one has been hurt by a 
machine. It is not unnatural for a child to strike back at 
the corner of the table on which he has bumped his head, 
or to take out his wrath on the roller skate which has slipped 
out from under him; as natural as for a man to smash a 
golf club under certain distressing circumstances. Natural, 
but not effective. No permanent relief comes along that 
road. Smashing the machines means only starting back 
again at the beginning of the long road of human progress 
and developing the same machinery over again with infinite 
toil. The way out of the difficulties of civilization is never 
back but always ahead. 

As the cure for the evils of democracy is more demo- 
cracy, so the cure for the evils of a mechanized civilization 
is better machinery and a more skillful and artistic use of 
it. It is the imperfect machine which makes the trouble; 
or the perfect machine in the hands of an unskillful or 
malevolent operator. Our economic machine is still far from 
perfect. Elaborate as it is, it is probably not yet elaborate 
enough. We cannot get out of our difficulties by any such 
simple device as “fewer laws.” And we certainly need to 
develop much more skill in operating that machine, as well 
as the will to operate it for the common good. Our educa- 
tional machine costs millions, but it has to educate millions 
and to educate them for life in a complex society. It is not 
likely that an effective educational process can be much less 
complex than the social situations for which it must give 
preparation. That means that it must be, in some sense, a 
machine. But it needs to be a much better one than we have 
now, and with more artistry in its handling. Even the church 
cannot avoid being a piece of machinery. It cannot do its 
work without specialization of function, delegated authority, 
regular methods of procedure, and such a condition involves 
many elements of the mechanical. Smashing the ecclesias- 
tical machine will not get the work of religion done in the 
world any more effectively. Even those who make the most 
valid and convincing protest against the existing machine 
because it does not seem well adapted to the work that needs 
to be done, build other machines more to their liking. 

We had better accept as inevitable the fact that we live 
ina world in which machinery is necessary to production. 
And we had better learn from the people who handle literal 
and actual machinery that the way to make machinery an 
instrument for the production of genuine results and to 
keep it from becoming an incubus and a peril involves 
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these things: 

Replace broken and worn-out parts, and scrap an anti- 
quated machine as soon as a better one can be secured. 

Make the machine run as smoothly and as perfectly as 
possible, so that it will be an obedient servant of the will that 
guides it. 

Put in control of it men who have both good skill and 
good will—the trained hand, the artist spirit, the unselfish 
soul. 

The thing that made it possible for the audience to hear 
great music and to worship God thereby, on that day when 
the new organ was being dedicated, was that a perfect in- 
strument was being played by master musician. 


Me and the Bumblebee 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


ROSE in the morning, and I thanked my God for a 

night of Rest, and for Vigor and Hope, and I went to 

my Bath. And as I came out of my Bathroom, and 
entered again into my Chamber, I beheld upon the floor 
directly in my path what looked like a little ball or wad it 
might have been of Wool or of Yarn, with something of 
Yellow and something of Black. And I felt the Impulse to 
touch it with my Toe and turn it over, that I might discover 
what it might be. But it is not always wise to act upon 
Impulse, especially when one hath Bare Toes. And when 
I stooped, and looked the more closely, behold it was a 
Bumblebee. 

And he appeared to be Bewildered, and to wonder How 
come. 

And I considered, and I said, It is no fault either of 
thine or mine that thou art here, or that thou hast arrived 
before I was adequately dressed to receive a Guest of thy 
distinction. We will overlook the Unconventionality of the 
situation and inquire what now is best to be done, and I 
think that it is Up To Me. 

And I said, It is a bright day, little Bumblebee, and there 
is no occasion that either of us should mar it for the other. 
Thou couldest give me a Bad Quarter of an Hour, and I 
might do even worse for thee. But this World is wide 
enough for us both, albeit this Room is too small for us 
that each of us may perform freely that which belongeth 
unto a Comfortable Life. 

So I took a Bath Towel, and placed a corner of it on the 
Floor, and with a fold thereof I gently pushed the Bumble- 
bee upon the Towel, and I carried him to the Window, and 
opened it, and shook him out. And he flew merrily upon 
his way. 

And I said, There be People in the world who are unto 
each other like Me and the Bumblebee. But God’s world is 
wide. Wherefore should I concern myself either to harm 
them or to live with them? For it was for this reason the 
Great and Wise Lord God did make the world so wide, 
that I and the Bumblebee should find no need to annoy each 
other by our different ways of living. 


And now and again on that sunny morning, I said unto 
myself, What a Fine time my Bumblebee must be having 
this morning, and there is no Bandage upon my Toe. 


Do Denominations Hinder or Help? 


By John Haynes Holmes 


OST OF THE READERS of this article, when 
they have done with it, will call it exceedingly 
intemperate. Well and good! I have no desire to 

be temperate on this question of the denominational differ- 
ences and divisions of Christianity. I will wager the most 
precious and beloved “first edition” in my library against a 
damaged copy of a year book of any denomination of any 
year that when the angels look upon our sectarian churches 
they weep, and when the devils look upon them they laugh 
As I am not yet either an angel or a 
devil, I neither weep nor laugh. 


and dance in glee. 
3ut as a man I cry out in 
protest against this tragic travesty upon religion, and in 
anger against those who have the face to apologize for it. 
You can explain the protestant denominations historically, 
you can describe them scientifically, you can defend them 
ecclesiastically, but you can’t justify them morally. Their 
existence is an exact measure of the failure of Christians to 
be Christians. 

Of course, Christians are only incidentally Christians, 
Few people ever think of Dr. Fosdick, for ex- 
ample, as a Christian; he is a Baptist. When William Mont- 


after all! 


gomery Brown was on trial for his ecclesiastical life, there 
was no question as to whether he was a Christian, but only 
as to whether he was an Episcopalian. All the excitement 
over “Al” Smith concerns not the unimportant fact that he 
is a Christian, but the basically important fact that he is a 
Roman Catholic. As for those who, like the Unitarians, are 
denied the Christian name altogether, they do not worry. 
For are they not Unitarians, and is not this the one prime 
requisite in their own sight of spiritual respectability? 
We are not Christians. We have no desire to 
If we did, we should have to do amazing, 
scandalous, cataclysmic things, of which the first would be 


Christians ? 
be Christians. 


to leave our nice, comfortable, important, fond and fash- 
ionable sectarian churches, and worship with all men just 
because they are men, and therefore children of the one God 
and Father of all, and therefore our brethren. 


IF DIVISIONS WERE REAL 


If the churches only differed from one another on issues 
alive and worth while, we might find some excuse, if not 
some reason, for the existence of denominational divisions. 
If this church here in this public square were a church of 
capitalists who preached as well as practiced the religion of 
private profits, and this church here in the back street a 
church of socialists who stood for the religion of “each for 
all and all for each”; if one church were a church pledged 
to the gospel of nationalism, and another church a church 
pledged to the gospel of internationalism; if Mars were 
openly worshiped before this altar, and the non-resistant 
Christ sincerely worshiped before that altar; then the sit- 
uation would at least be understandable. 

sut when I stand before a Baptist church, for example, 
and have to explain to an uninformed stranger that this 
church is distinct from other churches because it practises 
the rite of total immersion (which itself must be ex- 
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plained!) ; when I visit a Universalist church and am re- 
minded that this church stands apart from others because of 
a certain belief in the future world about which we know 
precisely nothing at all; when I inquire into the raison 
d’étre of a Presbyterian church, and stumble on something 
about the “five points” of a seventeenth century theological 
creed; when I see the Anglican church stricken to its very 
life over the issue of the reservation of the host (whatever 
this means, and, if anything, what of it?); when I look 
back upon a Lausanne conference which wasted days and 
weeks investigating musty questions of apostolic doctrine 
and procedure ; I find the situation so absurd as to pass the 
bounds of patience. In heaven’s name, is this the essence 
of Christianity ? 
substance of religion? 
No! 


denominationalism not only hurts but betrays religion, by 


Are these minutiae of rote and rite tl 
A thousand times, a million times, 
What we have here is the answer to our question: 


laying supreme emphasis on the accidents and incidents 
of religion as a tradition, and ignoring altogether the essen- 
tials of religion as a living experience. It’s the “mint, anise 
and cummin” all over again, with the same omission of the 
“weightier matters of the law, justice and mercy and faith- 
fulness.” 


SECTARIANISM IS SURVIVAL 


But it is unfair, I hear somebody say, to emphasize these 
points of sectarian division. They were important once, 
Exactly ! 
ization of Christendom today, and determine by acceptance 


but are so no longer. Yet they bind the organ- 
or rejection the entire system of variegated groupings which 
Not in the mad- 
dest reach of the maddest imagination can it be conceived 


confuse the contemporary religious world! 


that, if Christians could forget the past and begin all over 
again, they would organize themselves on existing denom- 
inational lines—Harry Emerson Fosdick with John Roach 
Straton as Baptists, William P. Merrill with Mark A. Mat- 
thews_as Presbyterians, Howard Melish with Bishop Man- 
ning as Episcopalians, to use single names as symbols of 
great groups of men and women. 

Had the delegates to the Lausanne conference awakened 
one fine morning, in the mercy of God, with their memories 
gone and only their present sensibilities remaining, they 
would have gotten acquainted in the beginning as a single 
body of intelligent and gracious gentlemen, and in the end 
would have agreed to work together for a better world; or, 
at the worst, have broken up into two or three groups of 
conservatives, radicals, moderates ; but never have presented 
that wild fantasy of Greek Christians, Roman Christians, 
protestant Christians, ad infinitum, ad nauseam, which for 
a period of weeks amused and amazed mankind. ‘These 


differences are indeed survivals. They are things passe¢ 


down from ages gone, like the dusty accumulations of old 


dresses, broken chairs, and preposterous knick-knacks ™ 
some forgotten attic. Then why not get rid of them, 4 
we have gotten rid of hoopskirts, Rogers groups, hitching 


posts and other rubbish? Must we live forever in the 
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crip of sheer inertia? Have we no quickening power within 
ourselves, to fashion our own ideas and organize our own 
churches? Is God dead, or are we dead, that spirit with 
spirit cannot meet and conceive today, as did the apostles 
vesterday, a new religious life as true for us and our time 
as primitive Christianity was true for them and their time? 
But suppose, by some miracle, that this were done! Im- 
liately there would be new differences to displace the 
ld, would there not? The above indictment holds against 
ing denominations, very true, but not against denom- 
nalism as a principle which must endure so long as 
jonest men reach contrary opinions, and demand the liberty 


1 11 


d and propagate them. 


RELIGION AND OPINION 


And the re- 
man is the man who believes that some item of 
lge or statement of belief is true, or false? Then 
say that if there is any more damning proof of the 

val of religion by denominationalism than the success- 
ulcation of such preposterous notions in the Christian 

|, I don’t know, nor can I imagine, what it is. I per- 
lly know of no opinion on any question—God, or 

t, or the atonement, or anything else—the acceptance 

jection of which makes a man either religious or irre- 

So long as men think at all on the basis of varying 


So religion is a matter of opinions, is it? 


ence, they will have varying opinions on religious 
rs; but such varying opinions need not, nay, should 
mean antagonism, factionalism, sectarianism, schism. 
nvolve no such tragedy of division in other walks of 


cience, for example, savants of every variety of doc- 
work happily together in one all-inclusive royal, or na- 
or international society. They differ endlessly among 

lves; they argue and debate and challenge; they or- 

vroups to advance one theory and confute another ; 

maintain unbroken the common society of which 

| are members. There is no schism in their body; 

nationalism is impossible in their world. The love 

h, which they share together, is greater far than any 

lar formulation of truth. 
il field. 


So also in the social and 
Here we are all citizens of one great coun- 


But our “one union indivisible” means no uniformity 


nion. On the contrary, we are many men of many 
Some of us are republicans, some democrats, some 
, some communists. But these differences of polit- 
nion do not divide the nation. Partisan dispute does 
eak up our single body of citizenship, our one alle- 
to the state, our common service of the commonweal. 
‘ are first and foremost Americans; love of country 
nds and dominates all partisan opinions of doctrine 
licy. 
in religion, opinion does not always divide men. 
hesive power of an old and sacred issue frequently 
together men who are discordant over a new one. 
s the Anglican church, the contemporary internal 
sions of which are not strong enough to rend the one 
body. But the body would never have been rent, 
inity would never have split up into its multitudinous 
ions, had religion been true to its own best self. Opin- 
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ions would no more have worked this havoc in the religious 
world than in the scientific, or political, or any other world, 
had opinions not been substituted for life, and liberty been 
assassinated by intolerance. 


LIBERTY AND TYRANNY 


For do not think that sectarianism justifies or is justified 
by liberty! “This present age,” said William Ellery Chan- 
ning, a century ago, “is notoriously sectarian and therefore 
hostile to liberty.” If men must pitch their tents in the 
open, apart from other men, in order that they may be free, 
it is because somebody inside the citadel, bewitched with the 
mania that right belief is coincident with faith, proposes to 
impose his belief on everybody else. Denominationalism, 
in other words, is not the fruit of liberty, but the spawn of 
tyranny. It is because the Roman church was intolerant of 
nonconformity that protestantism came into existence at all 
Protestantism 
then improved upon the instruction given to itself. The 
puritans, for example, had no desire to leave the Anglican 
establishment; they sought to remain in that body and 
purify its habits and very life. It was only when king and 
bishop harried them from land and altar, that they found 
it necessary to rule their own churches and follow their own 
John Wesley, founder of the largest denomination 
in the protestant world, did not leave the Anglican fold. 
He was spat upon and driven, and thus forced by persecu- 


as a separate division of the Christian world. 


ways. 


Channing 
to the end of his days stood fast as a member of “the church 


tion to gather his followers apart about himself. 
universal.” His personal teachings became the heresies of 
the old Congregationalism and the orthodoxies of the new 
Unitarianism only because his brethren would not allow 
him to remain within their fold. 


BULWARKS OF DENOMINATIONALISM 


As I write this day, the pope of Rome demonstrates this 
“Union of the churches,” he declares, in his 
January encyclical, “can only be obtained by the return of 
the dissidents to the fold of the church of Rome, and by 
their submission to the authority of Christ’s vicar on earth.” 
In differing phrase, but with the same essential meaning, 


fact anew. 


this is the declaration of each protestant church against 
every other protestant church. What has been at work in 
this sectarian business from the beginning, and is at work 
now, is not liberty but autocracy, not freedom but intoler- 
ance. Liberty would never drive any man out of the church; 
on the contrary, it would widen the church to include the 
man. When liberty is not something arrogated to ourselves 
and denied to others, but, in religion as in science and 
democratic politics, the law by which all may live together 
in amity and concord, denominationalism will disappear. 
“Shall two walk together except they be agreed?” Yes, 
gladly, if each loves the other as himself, and reverences his 
freedom as his own. 

To say all this is only to say what every intelligent man 
knows in his heart—if he has one! Why, then, do we not 
get together? Why does not the protestant world, the 
Christian world, unite? Why did not the Lausanne con- 
ference succeed even with itself, to say nothing of the 
church at large? Here is the answer: 
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(1) Pride! Weare the people! We inherit the true apos- 
tolic succession ; we perpetuate the organization of the prim- 
itive church; we practice the original Christian rites; we 
cherish the faith once delivered to the saints ; we hold a mo- 
nopoly onGod and his salvation. We, and we alone! Or, if we 
be not bitten with utteremadness of this type, we discover 
that we have a special family heritage that is precious, par- 
ticular names and dates and customs that are sacred, at least 
to us, and that must not therefore be merged or lost with 
We must preserve our own! Which 
tempts me to say that if there is anything of our own— 
dogma, rite, office, name—which stands in the way of Chris- 
tian unity, then it is an evil and not a good, and the sooner 
If we are not willing to lose 
our lives, our very identity and memory, for the sake of 


other traditions. 


it is gotten rid of the better. 
Christ, then we are enemies of Christ. We are not doing 
his work, but blocking, hindering, hurting, defeating his 
work. Pride, that is the word! We would save our own 
lives, though Christ be crucified forever. 

(2) Prejudice! 
we boast of the rock from which we were hewed, so we 


This is the obverse side of pride. As 


scoff at the pit from which the other fellow was digged. 
We would have no more to do with him than a Nordic 
would would have to do with a Negro, or a Daughter of the 
\merican revolution with a son of the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion. We must keep our blood pure, our tradition unbroken, 
O Lord, we thank thee that we 


are not as other men—Catholics, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 


our faith uncontaminated. 


lians, Methodists, Baptists, or even as this Second Advent- 
ist! Thus do we pray, we who are not Catholics, or Pres- 
byterians, or Episcopalians, or Methodists, or Baptists, or 
Second Adventists. Prejudice is the cement which hardens 
the barriers of caste. It works as triumphantly in the field 
of religion as in the field of race—and as shamefully. 

(3) Pelf! Which, being interpreted, means money, and 
property, and all the power that springs from the possession 
Our denominational churches are 
vested interests ; they are private corporations doing a profit- 


of money and property! 
able business. They have enormous incomes, high-salaried 
offices, invested funds. They are “going concerns,” finan- 


cially speaking. To talk about church union to the average 
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denominational official, or to the typical congregation of a 
denominational church, is like talking about the socializa- 
tion of private property to a standpat republican. What! 
Give up profits and incomes, dividends and stocks and bonds? 
Share with others not of our own household, with Chris- 
tians generally, our property and prestige and power? The 
idea is preposterous! These interests were created or in- 
herited by us, in either case belong to us, and should prop- 
erly be used, that is, enjoyed by us! Church union in this 
inclusive, universal sense is spiritual communism. It there- 
fore has no more chance of acceptance in our contemporary 
American religious life than economic communism has in 
our contemporary American industrial life. 

When shall we get rid of this pestiferous abomination of 
sect? The answer is easy. When we become Christians! 
“The western peoples,” writes Charles Guignebert, in his 
current history of “Christianity, Past and Present,” “the 
western peoples have, strictly speaking, never been Chris- 
tians.” The persecutions by Catholicism and the sects of 
protestantism are the proof of this proposition. When we 
become Christians, we will accept the dictum of Christ him- 
self that we are his disciples if we “have love one for an- 
other.”” Love one for another, in the fellowship of the com- 
mon life of love, must unite us all in one undivided body of 
brethren in Christ, for love by its nature can do no other. 

“The division of the Christians of the world,” says 

sishop Nicolai, of Serbia, recently in this country, “each 
sealed in its own room with no communicating doors be- 
tween, that is the thing which balks the church as a great 
influence, which holds humanity, prone to aspire, in check 
upon the verge of aspiration. . . . Can not America give 
birth to the church which will be so broad that all humanity 
can hear its promises. ... Cannot you organize from 
American Christianity this Church of the Great Light—in- 
clusive as Christ is—the Church of Good Will? Make the 
effort, you American Christians! Rise to new heights in 
religion as your fathers ascended to new heights in humani- 
tarianism and political thought. Let those of you who find 
existing churches narrow and cramping build one which shall 
be broad and will not cramp! Forget denomination and 
remember Jesus Christ!” 


The Pessimism of Jesus 
By Robert W. Frank 


HIS 1S NOT an investigation into the psychic health 


of Jesus although the title may suggest it. The word- 
ing smacks of psychological muckraking, a specialty 
in which many modern biographers excel. But to the spec- 
ialists we leave such spoils, To others it may suggest a 
bizarre if not sensational attempt to portray Jesus in the 
role of an Omar Khayyam, an Arthur Schopenhauer or a 
Thomas Hardy. However, he does not fit into any of these 
roles any better than Horatio fits into the role of Hamlet. 
For Jesus was neither a cynical epicurean, nor a disillu- 
sioned pessimist, nor a protesting fatalist. 
If the title were “The Pessimism of the Prophets,” the 


meaning would be clear. All the true prophets, as Jeremiah 
long ago affirmed, have been prophets of doom and disaster. 
They have never been popular in their own day. They have 
always belonged to the radical minority and have ever been 
decried as too pessimistic. The Jewish prophets, in particu- 
lar, steadfastly refused to let Israel rest in a false optimism 
and persistently sought to destroy her comforting but de 
ceptive illusions. If they were living today we may be sure 
they would refuse to get on the prosperity band wagon 
which tunes up and starts out just before every presidential 
election. 

Only the false prophets prophesied “smooth things,” then 
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and now. Only false prophets invariably eulogized existing 
conditions. Because they were so charmed by the view 
of things as they were, they had apparently lost all capacity 
to be disturbed by a vision of things as they ought to be. 

Jesus, a true prophet, was disturbed by this vision of 
things as they ought to be. Therefore he was pessimistic 
about some things as they are. 
born of temperament but of insight. It was not the result 
of disillusionment about life but of penetration into life. 
He foresaw so clearly the consequences of certain ways 
of life, certain motives of conduct, which seem immediately 
successful and satisfying but which are ultimately painful 
and disastrous, that with reference to these ways and mo- 
tives he may be called a pessimist. 


His pessimism was not 


WHENCE COMES PESSIMISM ? 


In one of his typically neat and incisive sentences Robert 
Louis Stevenson has reminded us that “Sooner or later 
we all sit down to the banquet of consequences.” We may 
temporarily escape detection and the consequent disgrace. 
\Ve may postpone indefinitely the payment of interest upon 
our deeds. But neither we nor our generation can ulti- 
mately escape the consequences of our motives and our acts. 
Jesus did not hesitate to point out this fact to his day. With 
reference to this vision of consequences we may justifiably 
call him a pessimist. He knew there was no magic of prayer 
or alchemy of science whereby men are permitted, at least 
in the moral realm, to gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles. 

This view of Jesus is needed as a corrective today. He 
has so often been represented as an incorrigible optimist, 
ala Robert Browning, a sort of spiritual Polyanna, who re- 
fused to be depressed even in the presence of tragic moral 
failure, that some have come to believe Jesus was charac- 
terized by a sentimental refusal to look at the realities of a 
situation. It is only fair to recognize that no man saw more 
clearly the existing and threatening evils of his day or 
pointed them out with more unerring accuracy. Such a 
pessimism, born of open-eyed scrutiny of realities, is es- 
sential to moral conquest. As a Jeading ethicist of today 
says, “A certain intellectual pessimism, in the sense of a 
steadfast willingness to uncover sore points, to acknowledge 
and search for abuses, to note how presumed good often 
serves as a cloak for actual bad, is a necessary part of the 
moral optimism which actively devotes itself to making the 
night prevail.” 


WHY WAS JESUS PESSIMISTIC ? 


Toward what was the pessimism of Jesus directed? For 
one thing, he was pessimistic about a religion of words as 
over against a religion of deeds, about talk as a substitute 
lor acts. “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the 
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will of my father who is in heaven.” It is now almost three 


(uarters of a century since Thomas Carlyle, in an address 
to the students of Edinburgh university, said, “It seems to 
me as if the finest nations of the world—the English and 
the American in chief—were going all 


tongue.” 


off in wind and 
Is not this the constant peril of religion, that it 
g0 all off in tongue and talk? 

Religion begins as a passionate quest 


after God. How 
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often it ends as a set of pious platitudes from which men 
secure an emotional glow merely by repeating them. It then 
becomes a private emotional luxury, evoked by certain hal- 
lowed words and phrases, a luxury which we enjoy at the 
expense of spiritual growth and moral conquest. All of us 
have known individuals for whom certain verbal stereotypes, 
pronounced with fervor and unction, were the beginning and 
the end, the alpha and omega of their religious experience. 

Is not this the plight which in some quarters at least 
has overtaken the so-called “social gospel.” It began as a 
quest for the kingdom of God in our social order, a king- 
dom which was regarded as both the climax of the working 
of divine providence and the goal of human effort. It cher- 
ished the adventurous faith that the way of love is the way 
of life and its advocates sought experimentally to walk in 
that way of life. But how often in our hands it has become 
a way of talk, not a way of life. How often do its present- 
day advocates seem to believe they can cure the injustices 
of our time by hot applications of religious rhetoric. It has 
been said that a committee is the last refuge of a democratic 
assembly. A verbal gesture in the form of a resolution is 
not merely the last refuge; it is often the first thought and 
the sole weapon of attack of a religious assembly when con- 
fronted with a knotty moral problem. The cynical Mr. 
Mencken is justified in lampooning the Anglo-Saxon pro 


pensity for believing they can “cure the incurable by the 
use of the rhetorical,” and Principal L. P. Jacks has put 
his sure finger on the dange: 


of “letting the mere dis- 
cussion of the highest become a substitute for the reality of 


it as acted on the stage of life. 
THE FUTILITY OF RHETORIC 


Jesus was frankly pessimistic about all such religious 
cant. He saw that men could acquire such a facility in 
talking about their duty that it blinded them to the fact that 
they were not doing it. We cannot cure the sin within or 
the injustice without by pious rhetoric or religious spell- 
binding. Verbal crusading is a cheap and ineffectual sub- 
stitute for a direct attack upon concrete moral problems. 

Again Jesus was pessimistic about formalism in religion, 
Is not this the 
meaning of his arresting assertion, “Except your righteous- 


about a merely conventional righteousness. 
ness exceed the righteousness of the scribes and pharisees 
ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven?” The 
words “scribe” and “pharisee’ were once titles of high 
respect. They resembled the word “colonel” in the south, 
or the word “doctor” in academic circles—only more so. 
As a result of the exposure and denunciation by Jesus they 
have become titles of shame. Yet the scribes and pharisees 
were the most religious people of their time. They alone 
observed the law in all of its minutiz. If there had been 
rating scales and self-measurement tests then, the scribes 
and pharisees would have scored 99.5 per cent in piety. 
How shocking must have seemed this indictment of them 
by Jesus! 

It was as if he should come among good Catholics today 
aud say, “Except your righteousness exceed that of the 
pope and the cardinals, ye cannot expect to escape the tor- 
ments of purgatory.” Or as if he should say to loyal 
Methodists, “Except your righteousness exceed that of the 
bishops and presiding elders ye cannot hope to be saved by 
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grace.” Or as if he should say to respectable Presbyterians, 
“Except your righteousness exceed that of the moderators of 
the general assembly and the brethren of the presbytery, ye 
cannot possibly count yourselves among the divinely elect.” 
Jesus saw that one could keep the ceremony of religion and 
miss its soul; that one could be conspicuously religious so 
far as outward behavior is concerned, and desperately 
wicked so far as the essential spirit is concerned. In other 
words he was pessimistic about a merely behavioristic re- 
ligion which went no deeper than one’s conditioned reflexes 
and smooth running habits. 


RELIGION GOES WITHIN 


True religion must go deeper than ceremony, ritual and 
formal observances. These are on the surface; they may 
be matters of physiological mechanisms only. Thorough- 
going religion must penetrate to and permeate the heart. 
It is a matter of motives and attitudes—of the deep inward- 
ness of life. Professor Whitehead is doing nothing more 
than paraphrasing Jesus when he says, “Religion is the 
art and the theory of the internal life of man.” Purity, with 
Jesus, is not a matter of observing the sex conventions, 
but of the heart. Respect for personality is not merely a 
self-restraint that stops short of murder ; it is the absence of 
anger, ill-will and contempt within. Prayer is not a mat- 
ter of the fair form of words, but of inner yearning and 
deep aspiration. Worship does not consist of doing alms 
in public, of fasting with a long face that has a high de- 
gree of religious visibility, but of praying to the Father 
who heareth in secret and rewardeth openly. The formal 
and ceremonial element was everywhere secondary to the 
ethical and spiritual for Jesus. 

There is among protestants today a renaissance of in- 
terest in worship. It is a commendable attempt to recover 
and restore our sense of the holiness of beauty as this 
ministers to worship in the beauty of holiness. But there 
is a subtle danger involved to which protestants need to be 
alert. It may degenerate into a religious estheticism in 
which, by absorption in the gratifying emotions which wor- 
ship can stimulate, we escape facing and wrestling with the 
hard-fisted moral problems of our age. The peril is that in 
our effort to recover our esthetic sense we lose what is 
more fundamental in religion, namely, our moral sense. 


FORMS AND SPIRIT 


We ought never to forget that Christianity began in 
large part as a revolt against ceremonialism. Yet it always 
tends to become entangled in the forms which it creates. 
Religion has on its hands this perennial problem—how to 
express itself through forms and institutions without be- 
coming enslaved to them. Perhaps this can only be achieved 
by a series of incarnations and crucifixions; incarnations 
in institutions when they express and further the highest 
visions and finest insights of our best men; crucifixions of 
the institutions when they obstruct or seek to thwart the 
expression of these high visions and fine insights. For the 
righteousness to which Jesus calls us must always exceed 
the righteousness of the conventionally religious and those 
who are the accepted custodians of orthodox morality. 

Again, Jesus was pessimistic about the use of force as a 
means to achieving spiritual ends. When Judas and a mul- 
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titude with swords and staves came to arrest him, after the 
night spent in Gethsemane, Peter drew his sword to defend 
his Master. But Jesus admonished him, “They that take 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” Jesus persistently 
refused to defend himself against attack either by invoking 
the angels or by organizing the masses in revolt. At the out- 
set of his ministry, in the temptation, which represented the 
conflict of various messianic ideals in the mind of Jesus, 
he definitely rejected the employment of force as a means 
for prosecuting his program. He committed himself and his 
cause unequivocally to the kingship of service and the om- 
nipotence of love. And although these did not save him 
from physical death, they launched him upon a career of 
spiritual conquest the like of which the world has never 
seen. 

Yet in spite of 1900 years of Christianity, Christendom is 
still an armed camp, and as Mr. Niebuhr says, Napoleon is 
still the symbol and patron saint of western civilization. 

If nations would only learn this lesson of Jesus! We 
can gain economic ends, or material ends, by the use of 
force, but not spiritual ends. Conquest can add to our terri- 
tory but it cannot add one cubit to our moral stature. By 
imperialistic expansion we may enrich our coffers but we 
do not thereby enrich but rather impoverish our stock of 
ideals. 


FORCE AS A MEANS 


If agencies of reform would only learn this lesson of 
Jesus! Every penitentiary and most reform schools are 
monuments to the failure of force to humanize or spiritual- 
ize life. “We can shut a man up in a penitentiary,” writes 
John Dewey, “but we cannot make him penitent.” We can 
send a boy to a reform school but he will not be reformed 
if he finds there brutal severities and cruel coercion. The 
last state of that lad will probably be worse than the first. 
For severity, as Herbert Spencer reminds us, can make 
hypocrites but not converts. 

Parents, like nations and courts, are apt to believe that 
force or the threat of force gets results. “Break your child’s 
will in order that it may not perish,” advised John Wesley. 
“It should be forced to do as it is told even if you have to 
whip it ten times running. Break its will in order that its 
soul may live.” It must have been some of the spiritual 
descendants of Wesley, at least in this regard, who pro- 
voked George Bernard Shaw to say that “No parent should 
hold himself up to his children as anything except as 4 
warning.” 

In an arresting book called “Parents on Probation” 
Miriam Van Waters has entitled one chapter, “Nineteen 
Ways of Being a Bad Parent.” She does not claim to have 
exhausted the list but only to have made a fair beginning. 
As the referee of the juvenile court at Los Angeles, she 
sees as the chief sin of parents the attempt to control chil- 
dren by coercing them rather than by understanding them, 
—by the use of force instead of insight and suggestion. 
Guidance from the rear, not dictation from the front, is 
the strategy of successful parents. 

If any prominent Englishman had been disposed to look 
with favor upon the Russian experiment it would have 
been Bertrand Russell. Yet after visiting Russia he returns 
with a negative report and diagnoses her ills as follows: 
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“The ultimate source of the whole train of evils lies in the 
bolshevik outlook on life—its belief that human nature can 
be completely transformed by force.” Are not many parents 
unconscious bolsheviks in their treatment and views of 
children? And would not our state department be sur- 
prised if accused of bolshevism in its policy in Nicaragua? 
But by what better name can we describe a procedure 
which seeks to change human nature by the use of force? 
One wonders how much more light Russia might have 
shed in the world if instead of following Marx and Lenin 
she had followed Tolstoy. “Men think there are circum- 
stances,” wrote Tolstoy, “when one may deal with human 
beings without love. But there are none. You may deal 
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with things without love. Cut trees, bake bricks, hammer 
iron, but you cannot deal with men without love.” 

So Jesus may legitimately be called a pessimist with 
reference to these mistaken ways of life. He saw the fu- 
tility of pious talk in situations which cried to heaven for 
redemptive action. He denounced a religion of merely for- 
mal observances however scrupulously performed and de- 
clared that publicans and harlots would enter the kingdom 
before those who reduced religion to a series of ceremonial 
chores. And he saw the irreconcilable nature of love and 
force as ways to spiritual ends. How pessimistic would he 
be, therefore, in the presence of the modern institutional- 
ized religion which bears his name? 


Wanted: A Protestant Scholasticism 


By John Clarence Petrie 


Delilah fooled Samson, that we know, 
The Holy Bible tells us so. 


O RUNS A COUPLET ina Negro spiritual sung by 
S Paul Robeson. A naive, beautiful faith, that of the 

downtrodden race. James Weldon Johnson recently 
said that nothing else could have held his people up in 
the long years of slavery and what followed. Is the faith 
of the Nordic non-Catholic multitude less naive? Until 
a few days ago I had been in the habit of waxing indignant 
at the thought of fundamentalism and its attitude toward 
the Bible. But a light has been dawning on my mind, be 
it never so gradually. “The Bible and the Bible only the 
religion of protestants.” A fine phrase that I now know 
[ have not until very recently taken seriously. Now that 
I realize its truth, much that before seemed unexplainable 
becomes plain. 

For instance, there is the fundamentalist-modernist con- 
troversy. Why all this heat over the application of common 
sense and decent scholarship to the book of books? I 
understand why. Destroy the Bible—not as an inspiring 
book, not as a well of religious history and poetry, but as 
an absolutely unerring guide given us by the Creator as 
our only revelation of him and his purpose for us—destroy 
this kind of Bible, and there is nothing left. Religion is 
teal. If biblical scholarship destroys our only authority for 
religion, then out with criticism! 


CAUSES FOR ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 


There is the Anglo-catholic movement. It is not fair 
to trace it only to a desire on the part of ministers to be 
called “Father,” to wear mass vestments, and in general 
share the sacerdotal honors of Rome. It is not due only 
to the love of a certain type of layman for ritual, and even 
in some cases to a love for the guidance of the confessional. 
It is not due only to a desire for a return on the part of 
both clergy and laity to a religion that is concrete, sacra- 
mental, easy to be understood. Deeper than all this is a 
desire for a foundation in the intellect for the beliefs 
dearest to the hearts of the faithful. “The Bible and the 


Bible only” has fallen down among Anglicans as an 
adequate basis for religion. And one reason it has fallen 
with them while it has maintained itself among the .non- 
conformists is that the Anglicans have been teaching an- 
other foundation, “The Bible, yes—but the Bible as inter- 
preted by the church.” 

Another instance lies with the professional liberal 
churches. A hundred years ago Unitarian and Universalist 
doctrines were not as advanced as those of Doctor Fosdick 
in the present. The christology of Channing was more 
orthodox than that of Miss Royden. Then came Darwin 
and the German critics. Today the liberals have a group 
corresponding to the modernists among the evangelicals— 
I mean, of course, those who call themselves humanists. 
Not one of their group, so far as I can make ‘out, has 
ever been either a Roman Catholic or an Anglican, nor 
has one ever been a teacher of philosophy, so far as I 
can learn. If I am right, they represent the after-effects 
of “the Bible and the Bible only” philosophy when criticism 
comes along to spoil the picture. 


LEAVING STUDENTS STRANDED 


The humanists deny that they are dogmatic atheists. 
They are convinced only that it is a waste of time to try 
to find out if there be any God, or to commune with him 
if there be. The solution of human problems is a big enough 
task without speculating about the unknowable. In other 
words, they are real atheists. Dogmatic atheists like 
Joseph Smith of the Free Thinkers society are essentially 
theists. As William James said of the type, they worship 
“Nogod.” The humanist is an atheist in the sense that he 
lives his life and does his thinking without the thought 
of God, and without prayer. He will not be offended by 
my characterization of him but will glory in it. My point 
is not to criticize but to state that this position of theirs is 
largely due to the fact that when they were theists they 
were without intellectual foundation for their theism. 

Just the other day in a conversation with a most earnest 
professor in a Christian college I broached the question of 
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the preparation of students for the ministry in his denomi- 
nation. I learned that his churches demand no seminary 
training for their ministers, that year after year young 
men graduate with the B.A., take up pulpits, and never 
again see the inside of a class room. They have almost no 
biblical preparation outside of a fair knowledge of the con- 
tents of the English Bible. They have no real foundation 
in church history, in the history of dogmas, or in theology. 

Said I to my friend, “If I were to ask one of your young 
graduates, going out into the ministry prepared as you 
have described to me, what reason he had for believing 
in the existence, personality, intelligence and providence of 
God, how would he answer me?” 

“*The Holy Bible tells me so’ would be his only answer.” 

“And if the Bible contains any mistakes and so is proved 
fallible ?” 


“He has nothing to stand on,” continued the professor. 
CATHOLICS AND SCHOLASTICISM 


rhen we fell to talking of the training given their men 
My friend told 
me he had been associated a short time ago with two former 


by the Catholic colleges and seminaries. 


Catholic priests doing graduate work at a non-Catholic 
college. While the graduates of protestant seminaries were 
often at sea with questions of philosophy, the two ex-priests 
were never stumped. And we spoke again of what Huxley 
said after his visit to Maynooth to the effect that the priests 
of that famous seminary compared with the protestant min- 
istry as the trained guards of Napoleon with the rough un- 
trained soldiers of a conscript army. 

Take away the infallible Bible from a protestant and he 
is in danger of losing all his faith. Take it away from a 
Catholic and there is the church. Take the church and then 
what? Human reason. No boy or girl can get a bachelor’s 
degree at a Catholic college without passing successfully a 
two years course in scholastic philosophy. In logic the 
In criteriology 
and epistemology, the laws of thought and theories of 
knowledve. 


student learns the laws of argumentation. 


In cosmology he learns that pantheism is im- 


possible. In psychology he studies the immortality of the 


soul In natural 


theology he learns the arguments for the existence and 


benevolence of God. 


from the standpoint of reason alone. 


If the boy goes to a seminary without 
having had this course in philosophy he must study it there 
before going on into theology. And where the new code is 
enforced even the two years college philosophy is not 
enough but he must take an extra year in the seminary— 
this time in Latin. 


FINDING GOD THROUGH REASON 


Catholic theology does not consider it a matter of faith 
that God exists, but of knowledge. Not that God can be 
studied in his essence. But by reasoning from effect to 
cause, by studying his footprints in the universe, the exist- 
ence of God is to be inferred by anyone with enough intelli- 
gence to follow the arguments. 

I am not defending all the nuances of scholasticism. The 
categories of Aristotle, the disputes over the nous path- 


etikos and the nous poietikos nearly finished me back in 
1914. 


But today, heretic and apostate that I am, I thank 
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the Catholic church for having made me a theist. I never 
expect to get up in a public place and proclaim that reality 
and the tangible are identical, as I heard one preacher do 
and as I know many humanists must think. I do not con- 
sider the search for God an idle speculation but a rational 
procedure. “For the visible things of him since the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being perceived through the 
things that are made, even his everlasting power and 
divinity.” 

I have not found God with a microscope or a telescope. 
But I have found him by reasoning from the findings of 
those instruments. Nor do I call this faith. Such even the 
devils have and tremble. My faith is proved or disproved 
as I live or fail to live by this conviction. 

Has not the time come when Christian colleges should 
wake to the fact that there must be more than a Bible to 
satisfy the inquiring intellect of the educated man? And 
had they not better provide a course in natural theology? 

There is a task ahead for some theologian and philosopher 
with a talent for popularizing to put out a small text or 
handbook for the use of the intelligent laity. I nominate 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. I thank him for having 
taken that intellectual conviction I received in my philosophy 
and having made it real in his priceless book, “The Meaning 
of Prayer.” Once accept the existence of God and this 
little book contains material enough to make one a prac- 
tising and praying Christian. 


ARGUMENTS TO FALL BACK UPON 


But there must be something even more fundamental. 
Arguments—not to feed the religious emotions or the 
spiritual affections—arguments to satisfy the inquiring 
mind that religion is not built on the sand, should be put 
forward in clear simple language. Arguments that can be 
memorized and fallen back upon whenever the critical 
faculties ask, “What right have I to perform this religious 
act, or hold this belief, or take this moral attitude?” Such 
a book will not be a book of religion. It will be a short 
statement of the best that can be said and thought of this 
fundamental problem of religion. 

Without a personal God there is no religion. Our 
humanist friends are deluding themselves and their hearers. 
But they are honest. They will not say they believe when 
they do not. But it is amazing that they should have ever 
been allowed to get into the ministry of the orthodox 
churches they left without having faced the problem of 
theism fairly and squarely and settling it forever and ever. 
Amazing that whole denominations seem not to realize that 
this most fundamental question of all religion and all exist- 
ence has never been faced and settled by their clergy. 


Renaissance 


This shining copper lily, here on the table, 

Is a lamp my son has made, 

Fashioned it from a still 

The government confiscated. 

When he was working on it 

He found his father’s initials 

And destroyed them with his hammer. 
CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ. 








mec 


den 
bot! 














The Roots of Modern Poetry 


The Romanesque Lyric from Petronius to the Cambridge 
Songs. By Philip Schuyler Allen. With renderings into Eng- 
lish verse by Howard Mumford Jones. 
Carolina Press, $4.50. 

The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse. 
Stephen Gaselee. Oxford University Press. 


University of North 


Chosen by 


DOUBT WHETHER either of these delectable volumes 
will achieve the rating of a best seller, more’s the pity. 
One may hazard the guess that popular excitement about 
medieval Latin poetry does not run high, especially in a presi- 
dential year. Yet here are two highly recommendable books, 
both of which contain material of intrinsic interest and perma- 
nent worth, and one of which must be rated among the most 
mportant of recent contributions to the history of civilization. 





rhe problem of tracing the currents of ancient culture 
through the meanderings by which they reached and fertilized 
modern times is one of perennial interest to scholars and would 
be to others if they did not take so many things for granted 
and assume that everything of any cultural importance that 
existed B. C. was buried in darkness shortly after the 
time of Augustus and not dug up until the fifteenth century. 
rhe truth is far otherwise. Professor Allen offers some new 
solutions for a problem which is far from new. His specific 
theme is the origin and development of the Latin lyric, in the 
form which, borrowing a term from its parallel use in architecture, 
he calls “Romanesque,” 

Gaul 


unds narrowly technical. 


from the second century to the eleventh 
France—in France. That 
It is technical, but not narrow, for 
the topic has ramifications both lateral and longitudinal. It 
involves the question of the sources of French culture, the ori- 
ental, Greek, Roman, Gothic and Frankish elements that entered 


and—after Gaul became 


into it, and, as already hinted, the channels by which our heri- 
tage from the ancient world passed through the probate court 
: of medievalism and was transmitted to us rather enriched than 
l liminished. I have not found a story so exciting among this 
5 year’s novels. That is partly because Allen can write as well 
i is delve into documents, and because Jones is an immortal gen- 
t ius as a translator of Latin into English verse. 
. (he author finds the spirit of modernity manifesting itself 
early as the first Christian century. It is for that reason 
that he begins with Nero’s contemporary, Petronius. And there 
r was Lucian, a clever Greek from Syria, who lived part of his 
. life in Gaul, who, in the second century—and in Greek, of 
n course—did for and to the Olympian gods something like what 
of John Erskine did for Helen and Galahad. Allen finds more 
x culture than most historians remaining extant till the seventh 


yf century to furnish a starting point for the Carlovingian renais- 


r. ce. He defends the Goths who, while undoubtedly barba- 
at rans, were the preservers of much of the best of Rome, the 
t- direct importers of oriental influence into Gaul, and the origi- 


What he gives 
fact, is not merely a study of a body of medieval Latin 
ure, but an account of the apostolic succession of poetry 
omething like six thousand years. If he dwells chiefly 

n late Latin poetry, it is because that is the least obvious 
link in the chain. The larger significance of this quest lies in 
the fact that “poetry is as definite a unifying force in western 

vilization as either science or philosophy.” 

In bringing the story down only to the eleventh century, he 

‘ covered merely the introduction to his subject, the elucida- 


tors of a valuable contribution of their own. 


rot 





tion of which it is to be hoped that he will continue in further 
volumes. 






saselee’s excellent collection begins and ends later. Its range 








BOOKS 


is from the seventh (plus or minus) to the fifteenth century. 
The selections are well proportioned between sacred and secular 
lyrics, in the ratio of about three to one, and while the choice of a 
little more than a hundred poems from a body of literature includ- 
ing thousands requires rigid exclusion, one finds all types repre- 
sented, except those of the Goliards that are too ribald to 
print. It is a lovely little volume, reflecting the piety, the 
chivalry, and the every-day humanity of the age when the ve- 
hicle of poetic expression was rhymed Latin. 
WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


Books in Brief 


Edgar Lee Masters does not quite strike twelve in his 
ambitious dramatic poem, Jack Ketso (Appleton, $2.50), in 
which he undertakes to write a commentary on American life 
from the time of Lincoln’s youth to the present from the 
standpoint of Lincoln’s associate in his New Salem days. 
The device of depicting the high points in a series of great 
movements from the point of view of a minor character—a 
sort of worm’s eye view of history—is not, in itself, a bad 
device. The defect, in so far as there is defect, is not in Jack 
Kelso but in Masters. His criticisms, often bitingly true, are 
often cynically hard, and the verse itself, on its mere mechani- 
cal side, moves lumberingly, as though the syllables were 
reluctant to line up and refused to make rhymes except under 
compulsion. One does not like to hear the plain men of the 
frontier talking in inverted sentences in which the verbs are 
all forced to the end of the lines to produce the necessary 
rhymes. And not always good rhymes at that. Many an aspir- 
ing rhymster has been given the gate for a smaller crime than 
using “prophecy” and “foresee” as though they rhymed. And 
yet, with all its defects, which I think are serious if not fatal, 
Masters has something to say in this poem. It is an indictment 
of many aspects of our so-called civilization. The indictment is 
badly drawn and includes offenses for which the defendant 
cannot be convicted in a fair court, but it shows a mind sensi- 
tive to some evils which need to be exposed. And, incidentally, 
Lincoln did not give a cane to the “cacique” of each Indian 
pueblo, but to the pueblos themselves. 


The canes are in the 
custody of the pueblo governors, and a governor is not the 
same as a cacique. 


Now that prohibition is the major political topic of the 
season, one may find ammunition for his arguments on either 
side of the question in vol. V, number 1, of “The Reference 
Shelf,” on ProuHIsITION, containing selected articles, briefs 
and bibliographies for and against modification, compiled by 


Lamar T. Beman (H. W. Wilson Co., $.90). 

Edgar Guest is a preaching poet. In You Can’t Live Your 
Own Lire (Reilly & Lee) he tells briefly in prose how lives 
are so knit together that no one has a right to use his own as 
a private possession. 

Tue TuHiNnG CALLep Love is a collection of extracts on that 
interesting topic culled from the world’s great literature by 
Henry Wysham Lanier (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50). The 
chronological range—from about 3000 B. C. to the present— 
suggests how unchanging is this factor in an otherwise change- 
able world. 


Just for a change, Giuseppe Bianco’s ON THE SixtH Day 
(Bobbs, Merrill, $2.50) shows us an artist who has a high 
sense of social responsibility in a situation in which most of 
his associates had less. An artist with a Puritan conscience— 
there is something to be said on that theme. This competent 
English novelist with the Italian name says it very convincingly 
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and entertainingly. 


It needs no more than the reading of the first chapter of 
George A. Barton’s Stupies In New TESTAMENT CHRISTIAN- 
ity (University of Pennsylvania Press, $2.00)—the chapter 
on “The Fulfilment of Prophecy”—to give one assurance that 
here is the work of a mag who has passed beyond mere erudi- 
tion to the profound simplicity of ripened scholarship and 
judgment. To be sure, the title page itself gives that assurance 
to those who know the personnel of present-day New Testa- 
ment scholarship. Other chapters are on the person of Christ, 
God, sin, the death of Christ, 
life. 


the Eucharist, and the Christian 


Admirers of Joseph Conrad, and they have been a growing 
host since the tardy popularity of his early tales of the south 
seas, will be glad to have the light on his development which 
Josepn Conran, 1895-1924 
$3.50), edited by Edward Garnett, to whom 
Polish 


should 


is furnished by the LetrTers 


( Bobbs, Merrill 


the letters were 


FROM 


written. lat a sailor who learned 


English after reaching manhood have become one of 


the great masters of English style, is one of the marvels of 


literary history. In the earlier letters he reports his struggle 


with and for words, but the very letters in which he laments 
the toil that every paragraph cost him are themselves written 
charm and distinction. 


in an English of 


\ serie 


given before, at 


of communion addresses, given or designed to be 
ind after tl 


MES, by William Ros 


ie table, constitute the materials of 
s, of the United Free church, 


(Scribner’s, $2.00). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Segregation and Good Will 


od o 
RY: 
news article given striking setting 
21, does in 


esbyterian general assembly did not segregate Negro 


rial columins of June justice to the facts. 


Chey participated in all the general assembly activi- 


as all other commissioners. During 
nity, they were obliged to face the 
which obtain in a s 


thern city and for which 
In ad- 


abandoned its 


general assembly was not responsible. 
Board of Christian 
established custom of conductin;s 


would not b« 


dition, the education long 
ttherhood dinner, because 


Negi 


vy people’s sup 


permitted to welcome the 


Still further, a 


) commissioners 


per which has 


had a significant place in recent general assemblies, was also 


omitted and for the same reason. 


When the 


in 1917, the board of ministerial relief, of which the writer was 


bly met in Dallas, Texas, 


Presbyterian general assem 


then general secretary, invited the whole assembly to a compli- 


mentary dinner provided by certain generous laymen, to com- 


memorate the 200th anniversary of the establishment of the 


enterprise of ministerial relief within the 


A day in 


writer w: inf 


Presbyterian church. 
advance of t opening 


rmed that no 


of assembly sessions, the 
Negro 
dinner but that a separ 


spe akers at 


commissioners could be 
dinner would be served 
Without a mo- 


financial loss and with the surrender of 


served at the 


them with the both dinners. 


same 


ment’s he itation, at a 


all the prestige that the anniversary program promised to give, 


and with the enthusiastic approval of the general assembly when 


it was notiaed of the action, the dinner was summarily aban- 


doned. 
It was that same spirit which prompted the general assembly 


abandon the important events above referred to lest 


this vear to 
injustice should be done, under its auspices and by its consent, 


to its Negro commissioners. Even the caption of the World’s 
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article included the announcement, “Banquet is called off.” Diq 
The Christian Century caption, “Segregation as an Aid to Good 
Will” do justice to the facts? 


Newark, N. J. Wittr1aM Hiram Fou kes. 


The Case of the Young Missionary 
CurIsTIAN CENTURY: 

Mr. Brumbaugh’s article on “Why Young Missionaries 
impresses one with its sincerity but not with its clear think- 


Epiror THE 

SIR: 
Quit,” 
ing. In the writer’s experience of 12 years in mfssionary work, 
most young missionaries who quit do it for reasons that inhere 
Chief among these is that lack of patient 
persistence in understanding a new language and a different 
Most young college grad- 
uates here at home must spend years in apprenticeship, working 
up from the bottom, as we call it, in their chosen line of life 
endeavor. Why should they expect to do less on the mission 
fields, where conditions are vastly more difficult and demands 
Knowledge of a lan- 
guage ahd a people is not gained in a day, or in a whole term of 


within themselves. 


race before launching into the work. 


more relentless than in the homeland? 


service. How then can they expect to “hustle” in turning the 
missionary world upside down before they are qualified? I am 
sure that investigation will show that too often those who quit 
(I do not say “quitters”), have lacked either the will to “grind” 
in language study effort, or else have little power of adaptation 
to a new and often unpleasant environment. 

This writer is amazed at the, shall I say, self-revealing, criti- 
cism, regarding the so-called “great disillusioned but yet on the 
field.” 
out time-servers, few would say that such a sweeping generaliza- 
Rather the contrary. Familiarity with any 
All the more glory to those 


Granting that the missionary personnel is not with- 


tion is warranted. 
line of work destroys illusions. 
who carry on even when they must settle down to the long 
pull where duty calls, or danger. High enthusiasm is a great 
But 
elaud, how many are able. to sustain, without ebb, « 


boon. even in the more favorable atmosphere of the 


fickle flow? All the more glory to those who pre 


ré gardless 
I 


n Mr. Brumbaugh’s “third disillusioning factor,” he is evi- 


dently laboring hard to make a case. Criticism of missionary 


“high living” has a familiar sound. It has some basis in fact, 


Even there, few in comfortable 
Why it 


missionaries’ 


especially as to port cities. 
lueged in t 


difficult 


\merica would trade places has to be 


make a case for young disillusionment is 
to see, for surely the author would not say that young mission- 
aries of these days have more idealism in this regard than 
those of other days. In this writer’s opinion the shoe is on the 
foot. For, as a matter of fact, too often young mis- 
get their introduction to mission fields in the more 
Here many 


e . 1 
comforts and contacts lull them into a false sense of what real 


other 
sionaries 


favorable atmosphere of language-school centers. 


sionary life is Their disillusionment sets in when they are 
later sent into lonely interior fields where hard readjustments 
must be made. Is there not often something in their training 
in comfortable America and elsewhere which unfits them to 
stand the racket? Why make a case out for them at the ex 
pense of those who refuse to surrender and who persist i 
keeping their hand to the plow? 

“foreign control” is in line 
But why pre 


face it by so much that is without foundation in the great mis 


The author’s last paragraph on 
with a real need, being very much to the point. 


sionary enterprise as a whole, however much it may, or may 


not be true, in Mr. Brumbaugh’s own field? I represent many 
who deplore greatly such false reasoning, which tends to bring 
discredit upon faithful men and women who are enduring real 
hardness and which would make it easy for easily discontented 
young romancers to “get out from under.” If this last sounds 
caustic it is not so meant. But do let us help build up mis 
sionary morale and not forever seek to undermine. 


Glendale, Calif. E. S. Burket. 





NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


New York Presbyterians Plan 
Apartment House Church 
On July 1, the congregation of Second 
h) Presbyterian church, New York 
bade farewell to the old church 
g which has done good service for 
irs. The following day wreckers 
the demolition of the structure, in 
of which will soon arise a combined 
and apartment house 16 stories 
The estimated cost of the new 
g is $2,250,000. The new structure 
the fifth home of the church. It 
rganized by Scotch colonists in 1756 
lower part of Manhattan Island. 
Rev. George J. Russell is pastor. 
Bishop Oldham to 
Teach Missions 
Bishop W. F. Oldham, who retired at 
he Kansas City conference of the Meth- 
hurch, after a lifetime of service in 
Singapore and South America, has 
engaged by the Chicago Evangelistic 
ite, a training school for mission- 
nd evangelists, as a member of its 
for the coming year. He will pre- 
1 course in comparative religions and 
missions. The first series of lec- 
will be given during the second 
nd the second series will be given 
fifth term of the school year. 


Some Lutheran 
Figures 
\ccording to the report of Dr. George 
ffer, statistician of the national 
| of the Lutheran church, there are 
4,205,128 baptized members of the 
in the United States and Canada. 
ieffer reports also that there are 
rdained Lutheran ministers, 17,006 
gations and 11,705 Sunday schools. 
utheran church gave more than 11 
ns for benevolences during 1927. 


n 
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Dr. C. S. Mills, Acting Pastor of 
Hartford, Conn., Church 
Re Charles S. Mills, until recently 
of First Congregational church, 
lair, N. J., has been appointed act- 
tor of the historic Center Congre- 
| church, Hartford, Conn., suc- 
Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, who is 
tire next fall to become dean of Hart- 
heological seminary. Dr. Potter is 
broad. 


1932 World’s S. S. Meet 
Goes to Rio de Janeiro 

At the recent meeting of the World’s 
school association at San Fran- 
Rio de Janeiro was selected as the 
place of the next convention, 
will be held in 1932. Sir Harold 
tosh of England is the new presi- 
Dr. Hugh Magill recording secre- 
d Paui Sturtevant, of New York, 


= 


International Church 
Journalists to Meet 
A ternational Christian press con- 
will be held August 19-21, under 

ces of the International Christian 
mmission, and in connection with 

world press exhibition in Cologne, 
The religious press of the 


world is to be well represented in the 
exhibit. Nearly all protestant denomina- 
tions in the United States, Austria, Bel- 


gium, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Ireland, 
Italy, Jugoslavia, Latvia, Lithuania, Nor- 


Special Correspondence from New York 


New York, July 26. 

THe ever perplexing question of reli- 

gious instruction in the public schools 
came in for a vigorous and earnest dis- 
cussion at a recent meeting of the 300 
attendance at the Columbia 

university summer 
Religion in the sion. The topic was in- 
Public Schools troduced in a lecture by 

Dr. Goodwin B. Watson, 
educational psychology at 
leacher’s college. Dr. Watson discounted 
the educational values of the church in- 
struction received in the weekday ab- 
sence from the public schools as well as 
permitting religious instruction in the 
class room. Neither method profited much 
in knowledge or broadened human rela- 
tionships for the children concerned, was 
the implication of the lecturer. Discus- 
sion seemed to center upon the teacher’s 
poor attempt to impart any other religion 
than his own particular church convic- 
tions. The discussion seemed to demon- 
strate conclusively enough that what to 
say to a child about God demands a can- 
did facing of the whole field of religious 
teaching and Dr. Watson’s concluding 
word is a challenge to such an endeavor: 
“It is wrong to thrust a deity on a ten 
year old child. An adequate conception 
of God doesn’t come until a person has 
spent 50 or 60 years in living, knocking 
about, meeting and rubbing elbows with 
people. They are hampered in their think- 
ing and in their spiritual life by such a 
preconceived divinity.” The lecturer also 
said that the “compensating instruction” 
provided for the pupils who preferred not 
to attend the church instruction has de- 
veloped “very effective character 
Those went to church may 
not have profited much but those who 
stayed behind often did.” Which recalls 
an item from the Oxford examination 
statutes: “Candidates who object on reli- 
gious grounds to the examination in Holy 
Scripture are entitled to offer the equiv- 
alent which may be either Plato’s “Apol- 
“Meno,” or Pascal's “Pensees.” 

* * * 

Students Interested 
In Religion 

“Students are interested in religion,” 
declares Chaplain Raymond C. Knox of 
Columbia university, “because there is an 


teachers in 


ses- 


pre fessor of 


educa- 


tion. who 


ogia,”’ 


increasing recognition of the place of 
worship in life. It is necessary to culti 
vate the inner, spiritual life in order to 
have poise and mastery in this age of 
increasing distractions and demands.” 
How comprehensive is the endeavor to 
meet this need may be seen by Columbia's 
summer courses this year: “Religious 
Themes in English and American Litera- 
ture” by L. W. Crawford, professor of 
religious education in the George Pea- 
body school for teachers; “The Ancient 
Orient” and “The Roman Empire-Gov- 
ernment, Religion and Life” by Prof. A. 


T. Olmstead, curator of the University of 
Illinois oriental 
for religious and social workers are offered 
in cooperation with Union theological 
seminary. Prof. Harrison E. Elliott of 
Union directs a course in group thinking 
and one also for Y. W. and Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries on “An Educational Approach 
to Christian Association Work.” A 
Roman Catholic point of view is pre- 
sented by Rev. J. Elliott Ross, lecturer on 
religious education, Teacher's college, in 
a course on “Problems of Religion.” Many 
speakers are provided in the frequent pub- 
lic evening lectures on religious topics of 
a broadening aspect. Chaplain Knox re- 
that between 200 and 300 students 
attend 8 o'clock daily chapel in St. Paul’s 
on the On Wednesday morn- 
ings the chaplain series of ad- 
dresses on “The Parables of Jesus.” He 
declares his belief that modern historical 
study is “breaking the bondage of the old 
literalism” and that the questions of Bible 
interpretation add to the zest of their re- 
“Young men and women 
desire to see what the significance of reli- 
this day of scientific thought 
and experience. Religion should address 
itself to an understanding of the great 
problems of our industrial life and of in- 
ternational and relations.” 


museum. Other courses 


ports 


campus. 
gives a 


ligious interest. 


gion is in 


interracial 
* * * 
Old Trinity 

rinity certain ro- 
mantic response in the prestige of its age, 
wealth and favored location in this great 
metropolis. It a picturesque bit 
of Gothic—at the Wall street 
perhaps physical 
propinquity and its strategic position, it 
as Sherwood Eddy describes him- 
self before the war, “a helpless spectator, 
a part of the For it is 
consistently, though not publicly blatant, 
an exponent of the most rigid ecclesiast- 
ical routine and tradition and of the most 
meticulous orthodoxy, both theological 
and priests are “fathers,” 
ever piously seeking to enjoin confession 
and fasting communion upon its peni- 
tents. It makes the communion service 
into a mass and the priesthood into an 
elect and separate caste. It should be ob- 
served that it 
visiting preachers only from those marked 
most soundly of the Anglican faith. It 
presents also an evangelical fervor which 
sponsors for popular appeal an elementary 
emotionalism in its Wall street preachers 
every noonday. At this enter- 
prise is conducted by the “Chuch army,” 
a group of earnest Church of England 
laymen, who use the methods of the Sal- 
vation army. Bishop Manning was rector 
of Trinity before his consecration as 
Bishop of New York. The present rec- 
tor is Rev. Dr. Caleb R. Stetson whose 
annual letter in the Trinity church Year- 


(Continued on page 984) 
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way, Poland, Spain, South America, 
Sweden, and Switzerland have sent ma- 
terial for the exhibit, as well as the Greek 
Orthodox church in Poland, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, and Greece. Official church 
periodicals and denominational printed 
matter of all kinds are on display. Sta- 
tisticians connected with the press exhibi- 
tion have estimated that the entire number 
of church papers and periodicals of pro- 
testant churches throughout the world is 
3,300, with a circulation of 13,860,000. 


Orange, N. J. Church Erects 
Half-Million Building 

In 1926 the great building of First Pres- 
byterian church, Orange, N. J., was 
destroyed by fire. Under the leadership 
of the minister, Rev. H. H. McQuilkin, 
plans were at started for a new 
home, and announcement is now made 
that by January 1 a new building costing 
a half-million dollars will be dedicated. 
The site of the old building, which was 
purchased in 1812 for $515, was recently 
sold to the mayor of Orange for $310,000. 
Mr. McQuilkin’s coming to this 
pastorate 12 years ago, the church mem- 
bership has increased from 606 to 1,292. 


once 


Since 


New Zealand Churches 
Are Growing 

Recently published religious census re- 
turns for New Zealand show a steady 
growth on the part of Christian churches. 
The general population during the past 
five years has increased 10.3%. The 
membership of the Church of England in- 
creased 7.65%; Methodist, 9.5%; Baptist, 
10.2%; Presbyterian, 10.37%; Brethren, 
7%. The Roman Catholic church in- 
creased 5.6%. Churches of Christ de- 
creased 7.5%, and Congregational 
churches, 8.7%. 


Sunday School Gains 
Rapidly in Hungary 

John Victor, secretary of the Hun- 
garian Sunday school union, reported at 
the recent world’s Sunday school conven- 
tion, at San Francisco, that in the past 
four years there has been a marked de- 
velopment of Sunday school work in his 
country; in 1924 there were 403 schools 
with 23,109 members; today there are 693 
schools with 35,677 members—an increase 
of more than 50 per cent. 


Dr. Truett to Hold Revival 
In New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. George W. Truett, 
of Dallas, and 
ern Baptist 
revival 
church, 
Harold 
autumn, 


Baptist leader 
president of the South- 
convention, will conduct 
meetings for Calvary Baptist 
New Haven, Conn., where Rev. 
Camp ministers, in the early 


Rosenwald Gives $75,000 Toward 
Jewish Educational Building 

Through the generosity of Julius Ros- 
enwald, the board of Jewish education of 
Chicago will be enabled to erect a cen- 
tral educational building to house the Col- 
lege of Jewish Studies, the Central High 
School and an elementary practice school 
for teachers in training. He has contrib- 
uted $75,000 toward the necessary $125,- 
O00. 


British Critic Finds Lack 
In H. G. Wells’ Religion 
In a recent issue of the Adelphi, pub- 
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lished in London, John Middleton Murry, 
author of “Jesus, Man of Genius,” writes 
interestingly of the religion of H. G. 
Wells, and there remarks that Mr. Wells 
“seems to miss the essential quality of 
religion.” “In the last resort, he is always 
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for doing, never for being; and because 
he is impatient of being, he is scarcely 
even aware that fine doing is the flower 
of fine being. In the old idiom, works 
without faith is as barren as faith with- 
out works. This is the open secret that 


Special Correspondence from Canada 


Toronto, July 16. 

Caasane CANADA has enjoyed an 

invasion of her pulpits by notable 
sritish preachers. Their diversity is 
suggestive. Dr. Leyton Richards of 
Carrs Lane church, Birmingham, has 
struck oil which 
will continue to 
flow. Associated 
with the finest tra- 
dition of nineteenth century Congrega- 
tionalism he brought to a historic Metho- 
dist church a new note. He and Dr. 
Richard Roberts have exchanged pulpits 
for a few months; and while Sherbourne 
church has been proudly grateful for Dr. 
Roberts’ outstanding ministry, the three 
months with Dr. Richards have brought 
a great stirring of interest throughout the 
city. With pronounced emphasis on the 
ethical implications of Christian devo- 
tion, he is yet more emphatic on a rich 
and comprehensive humanity. Everyone 
felt that he was interested in people more 
than in ideas. Week by week he forced 
on his hearers the recognition that loyalty 
to Jesus Christ made demands upon them 
to which no limits could be set in ad- 
But he gave such infinite signifi- 
cance to the Christian faith itself that 
they were braced to meet whatever shocks 
might come to them. Perhaps he was 
seen in his most characteristic part in 
speaking of the “atonement as a human 
fact.” Jesus on the cross was known to 
those about him only as an interesting 
human person not yet clothed with the 
glory of later dogma. Yet he won to sym- 
pathy with himself, first, the very human 
malefactor, then the Roman centurion, 
and finally Joseph of Arimathea. In 
uniting them with himself he united them 
with God. The achieved fact of unity 
rather than the veiled implications con- 
stituted atonement. After Dr. Richards’ 
last evening service a gathering as- 
sembled to send him with a cheer to Van- 
couver, where he will minister through 
the summer. 


Dr. Leyton Richards 
In Canada 


vance, 


Dr. Stanley 
Russell in Toronto 

Adjacent to Sherbourne church is Old 
St. Andrew’s with its traditions reaching 
back into Scottish church history and its 
liberal but intense Presbyterian piety. Dr. 
Stanley Russell, also a Congregationalist 
from London, has successfully filled this 
church during summer months in previous 
years and he is here again. True, the 
church is much smaller than Sherbourne, 
the floor of which would accommodate 
a gathering that would fill Old Andrew's 
upstairs and down. But the holding power 
of the visiting minister cannot be gain- 
said. Far less secure in philosophic grasp 
than Dr. Richards, Dr. Russell is equally 
rich in human sympathy and presents a 
vivid panorama of incident and a suc- 
cession of suggestions which nerve his 
hearers to high purpose and serious en- 


deavor. He does not shrink from declar- 
ing Christian judgments on British states- 
men, and his tribute to Mr. Stanley Bald- 
win as one who works ipto life his de- 
votion to our Lord elicited a sympathetic 
response. Dr. Russell thinks that religion 
should never be presented as easy, see- 
ing that difficulty is a condition of worthy 
achievement and rich vitality. Standing 
sturdily erect in his gowns this full sized 
man, possessed of a clear, musical, and 
sympathetic voice, suggests to his hearers 
that life is still good to live and that 
while all is not well, very much is so. 
c: - << 

Dr. Moffat Gautrey 

Dr. Moffat Gautrey brings another style 
of preaching. Here is one whose talk 
is more intimate. Once or twice he car- 
ries the colloquial to the very limit and 
he reveals frequently the background of 
his own experience and interests. One 
might imagine Dr. Gautrey preparing 
some of his statements for a Methodist 
conference in Britain where he has before 
him a great number of circuit ministers 
with varying degrees of disappointment. 
But this is what Dr. Gautrey would find 
in a sermon. It should be a little bit of 
the preacher’s own life, freely given and 
frankly received. If we accept the view 
that the author of the fourth Gospel is 
dramatist rather than historian he has 
an apt pupil in Moffat Gautrey, who has 
been honored by election to the chair of 
the free church council of Britain. Paul 
and Timothy are presented not in the 
remote situation of first century Asia 
Minor, but in the perplexities of a minis- 
ter’s study or in the turmoil of a station- 
ing committee of British Methodism. 

7 + * 

Gipsy Smith’s 
Evangelism 

Gipsy Smith was invited by the board 
of evangelism and social service to con- 
duct a mission in Massey hall, Toronto, 
and he attracted each night for a month 
people sufficient to fill the great building. 
That the people were cheered and re- 
freshed admits of no doubt and that many 
in the tide of religious emotion and 
thought were borne over into serious dedi- 
cation is beyond question. Yet there were 
most significant facts to be noted by the 
careful student. Actual count revealed 
that on most evenings the audience was 
representative of a past generation. Not 
more than 15 per cent were people o 
ages under thirty-five. This indicated that 
the constituency reached was mainly peo 
ple who can remember when a mission 0! 
this kind would be the center of atten- 
tion in any city and an attraction beyond 
all other. They came to be warmed anew, 
and were not disappointed. But as the 
official organ of the United church pointed 
out, there was a strange indifference 
the rising tide of interest in worship. 
Prayer was almost eliminated, and the 

(Continued on page 987) 
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keeps religion alive. Religion should by 
now be dead, and it would be dead, if 
only the alliance between fine being and 
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fine doing could be as well maintained by 
other means. It is this means that the 
world-reformer should be at work to dis- 


British Table Talk 


London, July 18. 
HE foreign secretary is to sign the 
pact earlier than I anticipated. I 
imagine his position was not made easier 
by the indiscretions of Jix. This boisterous 
gentleman seems bent upon being in every 
scene; he has been hailed 
as a heaven-born states- 
man by the opponents of 
the new prayer book, 
and he has been so continuously before 
the public that he cannot keep his peace. 
As a matter of fact Jix is not taken seri- 
ously as a statesman; he is an extremely 
lively and popular person, but he should 
not talk as he talked on Saturday. “We 
appeal to the great United 
States,” he said, “when our signature, in 
the course of a few weeks, is placed along- 
side those of the other nations of Europe, 
and say to them: ‘We are signing this 
pact at your request, a pact to end war, 
and yet we understand that you are in- 
your navy.’ I think we are en- 
. say to America and the whole 
that deeds speak stronger than 
This is a most dangerous mis- 
representation; happily our press has done 
est to let it be known how strong is 
position in the U. S. A. to this “Big 
’ policy, and how so far success in 
country rests with those who are 
inst the “Big Navy.” What is to be 
id for Sir W. Joynson Hicks in this 
Most of us feel that his atten- 
might be concentrated upon his own 
b, and especially upon the affairs of the 
lon police, which he has bungled 
Meanwhile American readers will 
well advised not to take our Jix at his 
valuation, 


Sir Austen and 
The Pact 


desire to 


world 


words.” 


* * * 


The Rev. Dick Sheppard 
And the Archbishop 

rhere is a long letter in this morning's 
per from Mr. Dick Sheppard. He is 
ly concerned with the fact that the 
irchbishop will have to guide the 
rations for the next Lambeth con- 
ice in 1930. He sees that the policy 
the church may be one of masterly in- 
ity or of bold initiative, and much 
epend upon the man who is chosen 
icceed Dr. Davidson. What Mr. 
ppard wants is that the Church of 
land should run risks and publish a 
edition of Christianity “more 
and more sincere.” If the chance 
, the result for the cause of Christ 
be an irreparable loss. “Only an 
hop with singular gifts of leader- 
and the faith that knows that the 
l's ‘desirable but impossible’ can 
s be beaten by the power of Christ 
“What is the matter with 
urch of England?” he asks. “It is 
t fully Christian,” and this is true of 
church. There are times when 
action is the only way of 
The times call for an “immensely 
brave and wise leader.” The writer of the 
‘etter is careful not to make mention of 
any names. His warning should not go 


uffice.” 


Courageous 


Safety 


unheeded. It has been the somewhat 
cheap way in certain circles to dismiss 
Mr. Sheppard with impatience, because 
they say, and he does not dispute the 
saying, that he is not an expert in theol- 
ogy. He is something more and rarer 
than that, a man with an insight into 
things as they are and the courage to 
speak, and as all his friends know, he is a 
leader of great resource and originality. 
On this matter he is certainly right. No 
church of today can live upon a policy of 
safety first. 
* * * 

A Christian 
Consultant Bureau 

A Christian consultant bureau is a de- 
velopment of the work of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields which is foreshadowed. “Some- 
thing of this sort is really necessary, be- 
cause of the increasing number of per- 
plexed correspondents who write to us as 
a result of our ordinary work and partic- 
ularly of our broadcast services,” said the 
Rev. Pat McCormick, vicar of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields. “It is difficult to explain 
exactly what the St. Martin’s outlook is, 
yet we know that -vast numbers are at- 
tracted by our type of service and our 
point of view. We feel that the chief 
thing people are up against is wrong ideas 
of God. From every part of the kingdom 
enquiries pour in at the rate of hundreds 
a year, on questions of faith, conduct, sex, 
and so on. Perhaps those dealing with 
sex questions are actually the most nu- 
merous. It is not confession that these 
enquirers want so much as advice. I 
admit that the psychological value of con- 
fession is not negligible in certain cases, 
but there is no intention that such a bu- 
reau as I want to see established should 
be in any way in competition with con- 
fession for those to whom it may be use- 
ful. Our purpose would be similar to that 
of the Harley Street consultant, in a dif- 
ferent sphere. We want an attractive 
office, fitted like some of the reading 
rooms to be found in the city and west 
end, where there would be a properly 
qualified secretary and small staff. Many 
enquiries could be but dealt with by the 
secretary by recommending books such 
as those of Canon Streeter on ‘Reality’ 
and other subjects, and some of Canon 
Raven's, while a wide range of difficulty 
is covered by the excellent publications of 
the Student Christian Movement. A 
library therefore would form an integral 
part of the bureau. But the most impor- 
tant part would be the panel of advisers, 
most of whom I hope would be able to 
give definite times to seeing enquirers at 
the bureau. Although one great reason 
for the establishment of the bureau would 
be to relieve Dick Sheppard of the tre- 
mendous calls still made on him for help, 
I look upon him as an inevitable member 
of the panel, which would include, for in- 
stance, a good psychologist, a man and a 
woman doctor, as well as those able to 
help with difficulties of faith and conduct. 


(Concluded on page 987) 
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cover. To present only an ideal of fine 
doing, as Mr. Wells does, and to neglect 
the inseparable ideal of fine being, will 
not really carry us forward. There is 
nothing in this to fire men’s souls; only 
something to arouse their minds.” 


Lutherans Establish “Coast 
Missionary” in Alaska 

The Norwegian Lutheran church of 
America has appointed Rev. C. K. 
Malmin, of Heron Lake, Minn., as its 
first “coast missionary in Alaska.” The 
new position is one to which great im- 
portance is attached because of the wide 
range of duties. Pastor Malmin as a pro- 
fessor spent some time at Nome and was 
for a time missionary in charge of the 
Lutheran Seamen’s home at Ketchikan. 


Quaker School Raising 
Fund 

Penn college, Quaker school located at 
Boston, is raising a fund of a half-mil- 
lion dollars. About one-third of this 
amount was raised at a “victory banquet” 


held during the commencement season. 


Disciples Foundation at 
University of Illinois 

The newly established Disciple founda- 
tion at the University of Illinois, Cham- 
paign, is holding its summer session from 
June 24 to August 11. Classes in religion, 
young people’s meetings, addresses by 
special speakers, and social affairs are 
included among the regular activities. 








The Readers of “Christian 
Century” want the truth! 


Here it is about Mexico: 


MEXICO PAST AND 


PRESENT 


By Dr.G.B.Winton - - - $2.00 


Enough of the past to explain 
the present. Terse facts and 
prophecy. If you would 
knowand understand Mexico, 
read Winton’s MEXICO, 
PAST AND PRESENT. 





And here are two other books 
for your “‘active bookshelf” 


CHRISTIANITY 
TODAY, by Rall, 
Tittle, Eiselen, et 
al - - $2.00 


PRESENT-DAY 
DILEMMAS IN 
RELIGION, by 
Gilkey - $1.50 





These are Cokesbury 
Good Books! Order of 
your own bookseller. 
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The Golfmore 


On Lake Michigan's 
Southerly Shore 


y WO or three weeks at The Golf- 
more, 62 miles from Chicago, in 
the glorious wooded dunes will 
rest you wonderfully. Two ex- 
me olf courses, broad sandy 
back riding, tennis, 
A dance orchestra 
ates, per day, tnsbeting deli- 
cious{meals: Extra large bed- 
room, dressing room, private 
bath, $8 to $10, single; $13, $15, 
$1, 8180 double. Special week ceten. 
ichigan Central or Motor Bus Lines to 
Grand ach; or South Shore Electric to 
Michigan City, Ind., where private motor 
coaches meet erriving guests. Broad high- 
ways, from all directions, to hotel. Details 
with illustrations on request. 


an 


Fireproof. Accommodations for 500 
J. E. BYRN FS, » Manager 








LAY golf on two 
uncrowded 18-hole 
links, hike or ride in 
the Cumberland foot- 
hills, drink the natural 
health-giving waters of 
Pluto, Bowles, and 
and Proserpine Springs 
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French Lick 
Springs Hotel 


Airy, spacious sleep- 
ing rooms, tempt- 
ing cuisine, unob- 
trusive service. 
Ample garage facili- 
ties 
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Student classes in religion meet Sunday 
mornings, with members of the ‘university 
faculty who are Disciples as speakers. 
They include W. S. Adams, of the de- 
partment of economics; Dr. George H. 
Dungan, of the agronomy department; 
Dr. R. E. Hieronymous, community ad- 
viser of the university; and Dr. A. W. 
Nolan, of the department of agriculture. 


Y. M. C. A. Issues 

Chinese Hymnal 

A new Chinese hymnal has been issued 
the Y. M. C. A. in that country, and 
it is finding great favor in the Methodist 
where it has been tried. Many 
are delighted to find that Dr. Frank Mason 
North’s great hymn, “Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life,” has at last been 
translated into the language of China, and 
it is being sung now where are some of 
world’s most crowded ways. 


responsible citizens, minister to the wel- 
fare of all, and promote understanding of 
civic, moral, religious and spiritual re- 
sponsibilities.” 


G. A. Studdert Kennedy’s Brother Writes 
“The Impatience of a Layman” 

Hugh A. Studdert Kennedy is a brother 
of the famous Rev. G. A. Studdert Ken- 
nedy, and is a journalist of San Francisco, 
He was many years ago a priest of the 
Church of England. The editor of the 
Churchman—which is printing some chap- 
ters of the coming book serially—says of 
its author: “We could wish for our read- 
no happier or more enlightening 
experience than that which has frequently 
been the good fortune of members of the 
staff—the privilege of sitting with Mr. 
Kennedy and hearing from his own lips 
the charming exposition of his religious 
convictions. One is impressed immedi- 
ately both by the depth of those convic- 
tions and by their stirring intellectual 
presentation. Mr. Kennedy shares with 
his brother the rare gift of presenting his 
conception of the religion of Jesus in the 
terms of thrilling adventure.” 


by 


schools ers 


the 


Ford Hall Being Incorporated 
As Independent Institution 

At the annual outing of the “Ford hall 
folks” at Wellesley Hills, Mass., in mid- 
June, George W. Coleman, founder of 
the forum, announced that the first step 
was being taken to make Ford hall forum 
an independent legal corporation. The 
charter states the purpose of the corpora- 
“To provide education such 
capable, and 


Church Drama Association 
Recommends Livingstone Film 
Although the Church and Drama asso- 
ciation, New York, has suspended its 
weekly recommendations of plays until 


tion as follows: 
as will develop intelligent, 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM NEW YORK 
(Continued from page 981) 


Gaylord White to meet and talk with 
the varied religious, political and 
economic groups about the city whic! 
ert an influence and command attention 
because their significance to particu- 
lar needS and grievances. This is one of 
the striking contacts of the 


book is always provocative of summer 
interest. Last year the rector’s theme 
was the pagan ostentation of church wed- 
This year he elucidates that theme 
further by the declaration, that, as a pre- 
to “the breakdown of family life 
in this country,” marriages at Trinity are 
limited to undivorced and baptized Chris- and always meets with a generous re- 
tian Let others, the rector urges, sponse and appreciation. 
wedded by a civil officer. This is the * * 
burden of his message and its conclusion A Great Loss 

of the Trinity appeal: “The The death of William Edward Har- 
frankly that it is not} mon on July 15 marks the passing of one 
any the Christian of the most intelligent, public-spirited and 
he the help of God and jarge-minded philanthropists in the coun- 
and power of our Lord Jesus try. Born 66 years ago in Lebanon, O,, 
and through the sacraments.” It that little town has many tributes of his 
to strugek the sym- affectionate generosity. His wealth was 
to yawn at the unfavorable gained through New York real estate. He 
made by such organized his public benefactions through 
1 this richest church in the Harmon foundation which has 
couraged in many forms artistic and cul- 
tural achievements among Negroes, pro 
vided cultural and recreational play facil- 
ities for children, and as this letter noted 
recently, a development in religious mo- 
two conference tion pictures. Anonymously, and this was 
lay religious workers. a most difficult and delicate task, Mr 
there was a registration of 334. Harmon sought out, encouraged and as- 
rhe principal lectures were given by sisted gifted individuals in their varied 
Prof. James Moffatt on “Studies in the social, religious, educational and commer: 
Epistle of James;” Prof. William Adams _ cial ambitions. And the mark of a lib 
Brown on “Living Issues in the Church’ eral, cultivated modern mind, a_ spirit 
loday;” Prof. Edward C. Lindeman of naturally Christian in the best sense and 
the New York School of Social Work on the broadest humanitarian sympathy was 
“Education and the Changing Commun- all his work. His life should be writ 
y”; Dr. Lewis B. Hill, of the Worcester ten and most thoroughly analyzed in thes 
(Mass.) state hospital on “The Applica- days of inordinate riches and sentimental 
tion of Psychiatric Technique to Religious philanthropies for it presents a refresh- 
Work,” and “The Application of ing contrast and a challenging stimulus 
Psychiatric Understanding.” Then, of towards a better goal of social endeavor 
not least importance, are the annual “re- and adjustment. 
conciliation trips,” conducted by Prof. Ernest W. MANDEVILLE. 
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autumn, it mentions in its last bulletin a 
film produced by the Hero Films, Ltd., of 
London which pictures the career of David 
Livingstone. The scenes were made on 
the very spots and on the very trails in 
Africa where Livingstone worked. It is 
highly recommended for churches and re- 
ligious educational organizations, espe- 
cially since the study books of the Mis- 
sionary Education movement for next 
season are based on Africa. 


Raises Funds to Refurnish 
Wesley’s College Rooms 

Bishop John W. Hamilton, of the 
Methodist church, is now in England, 
completing his campaign to raise funds 
for the refurnishing of John Wesley’s 
rooms in Lincoln college, Oxford uni- 
versity. He took with him from America 
two-thirds of the amount needed. The 
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plan for renovation provides oak paneled 
walls, with an oil portrait of Wesley, 
copied from Romney’s masterpiece, set 
into the wainscot. The furniture will be 
in keeping with the 18th century style. 


Dr. F. C. Stifler Active in 
New Jersey Pastorate 

Rev. Francis C. Stifler, who recently 
undertook the pastorate of First Baptist 
church, East Orange, N. J., is finding 
some interesting features in the work of 
this church. A number of members of 
the congregation are doing practical serv- 
ice in going to New York every week to 
assist in teaching English to the Chinese 
boys who attend the Morning Star 
Chinese mission there. An outgrowth of 
this mission is the First Chinese Baptist 
church of New York city. During the 
summer months First Baptist and First 


Special Correspondence from Baltimore 


Baltimore, July 12. 

P! RHAPS the outstanding feature of 
the summer religious life of the city is 
the large number of daily vacation Bible 
ls. This is an indication of the in- 
ing appreciation of the need of week- 
day religious education. 
This summer between 50 
and 75 schools are being 
conducted thraughout the 
f Baltimore, with an average of 125 
lents per school. When one considers 
t approximately 9,000 children are thus 
: reached, five mornings in the week, 
period of a month, the significance 
he movement is apparent. The idea 
s been fostered and developed by the 
il of education of the federation of 
hurches, which is holding three demon- 
on schools this year for instructors. 
Episcopal church leads the denomina- 
in the total number of schools, hav- 
etween 18 and 20, including those in 
napolis, Brunswick and Cumberland... 
er feature of the interdenomina- 
religious life during the summer 
ts of services held in six parks of 
, on Sunday evenings, throughout 
ind August. These services are ar- 
| by the federation of churches, dif- 
clergymen being in charge each 
The Baltimore Sun estimated 
tal attendance at 2,000 on July 8, a 
hot afternoon. These park services 
ich to foster community spirit and 
lenominational understanding and 

ill. 


Vacation Bible 
Schools 


* 7 > 


A Genuine Christian 
Service 

Family Welfare association, of 
re, has just issued the first num- 
f a bulletin which is to appear hence- 
four times a year. Some interest- 
; figures as to the growth of the work 
he organization are given in this little 
Since 1920 the number of families 
ler the care of the association has in- 
from 3,449 to 6,032, while the 
r to whom temporary relief has 
given has jumped from 1,034 to 
The great prevalence of unem- 
loyment has probably been responsible 
‘or the increase, for the problem of un- 
employment has increased 767% in 1927 


over 1920. The association now has 43 
staff members doing case work and main- 
tains ten district offices as well as the 
central office. The work of the associa- 
tion is financed through a community 
fund, for which a great drive is made 
each year. It has been announced that 
the “milk and ice fund,” usually raised in 
summer by the Baltimore Sun, will not 
be needed this year, since the community 
fund is able to meet the need. 
* * * 

The site of the contemplated Episcopal 
cathedral in the diocese of Maryland, at 
Charles street and University parkway, 
in Baltimore, has become extremely valu- 
able because of the great development of 
this beautiful residential section. And now 
apartment houses are beginning to in- 
vade the region. This month a proposi- 
tion was made for the erection of a huge 
14 story apartment house almost oppo- 
site the cathedral site. Ardent opposi- 
tion on the part of the cathedral trus- 
tees, the protestant churches in the 
neighborhood, and the nearby residents, 
prevented the execution of the project. It 
is evident, however, that this is but the 
beginning of a development which is in- 
evitable. 

James A. MITCHELL. 
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Congregational churches of East Orange 
are holding union services on Sunday 
mornings. During July Mr. Stifler is preach- 
ing a series of sermons at these union 
services on “Face to Face With My 
Times,” “Face to Face With Myself,” 
“Face to Face With My Neighbors,” 
“Face to Face With My Future” and 
“Face to Face With My Lord.” Dr. 
Stifler’s congregation will begin the erec- 
tion of a new building in the autumn. 


Good Will Congress 
In November 

The program of the International Good- 
will congress, and the 13th annual meet- 











THE COMPLETE REPORT 


of the 


JERUSALEM MEETING 


of the INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


will be published on 


September 15, 1928 


i will consist of eight volumes. Each 

the i ings, the st adopted 

by the Council, and in some cases certain additional 
papers. 





Titles of Volumes 


. The Christian Life and Message in Relation to 
Non-Christian om . Hindui 
ianism, uddhism, and 
Civilization. 
Religious Education. 
. The Relations between the Older and the 
Younger Churches. 
, Tag Geetee Mission in the Light of Race 
t. 
. Christianity and the Growth of Industrialism in 
ia, Africa, and Latin America. 
. The Christian Mission in Relation to Rural 
Problems. i 
. International Missionary Co-operation. 
. Addresses. 


Special Offer to Advanced 
Subscribers 
Orde.a, with cash, will be accepted at the reduced 
price of $5.00, postpaid. up to . 1. After that 
date, the price will be $7.00, postage added. 


Address:—Book Department 


International Missionary Council 


New York City: 419 Fourth Avenue 
London, S. W. 1: 2 Eaton Gate 
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ing of the World Alliance, to be held in they have there founded a review and oh 
Auburn Theological Seminary New York November 11-13, is reported erected a mosque. In Britain the idea my 
ss Ed . assuming shape. That date will be the seems to be to get persons with titles in- ” 

School of Religious Education ; die ; : the 
tenth anniversary of the signing of the’ terested. Everywhere the Moslems strive ; 

For 110 years Auburn has been train- armistice. There will be mass meetings to show that God as revealed in their — 
ing ministers. Strong faculty, ample in the Metropolitan Opera house, Carne- faith is quite in harmony with both sci- Rus 
pe 7 arg campus. Inviting spirit gie hall and the Waldorf Astoria hotel. ence and nature. beer 
SURED. a Among the notables who are expected to ' : land 
ane and wane gengnnet tr pumiens take part on the programs are Senator Bishop Mitchell to too, 
ym of ZB wreck amin and Sorah, Congressman Burton, Professor Live in Pasadena ‘ cred 
Shotwell, Hon. William Allen White, Dr. Bishop Charles Bayard Mitchell, who aid | 


assistants to pastors. a age So . . . : ‘ 
Summer courses in both Seminary and F. W. Norwood, Dr. Cadman, Bishop upon his own request was allowed to re- out 
School. Write for catalogs. McDowell, Dr. Fosdick, Ex-Mayor tire from active service in the Methodist Cze 


Dever, Dr. Poling, Miss Jane Addams and episcopacy at the Kansas City conference, coul 
Harry Lathrop Reed, President, Auburn, N. Y. Justice Florence Allen. has leased a home in Pasadena, Cal, fund 
where he will spend his remaining years, ish ¢ 
Moslems Propagandizing according to present intention. help 
Europe and America 
PACIFIC SCHOOL In a recent article in the Indian Wit- Jews Raise Large Fund 
ness, the activity of the Moslems in For Relief Work 
spreading their teaching and making con- The United Jewish campaign has gone 
RELIGION verts is noted. Africa is classic ground beyond the twelve million goal set two 
for the followers of the prophet, and there years ago for the relief and constructive 
PREPARES far the RELIGIOUS VOCATIONSS the work is being spread by means of activities of the American Jewish joint 
BERKELEY CALIFORNIA mosque schools. A revival of Islamic ac- distribution committee in the countries of 
_— tivity is reported from South Africa where central and eastern Europe and Pales- 
a number of Christians have embraced _ tine, according to announcement just made 
LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES Islam, because they claim to find in it a by David A. Brown, of Detroit, national 
Printed to Your Order and Postpaid truer brotherhood than in Christianity. In chairman of the campaign. This campaign 
en ee we Ap y Europe and America the work of the was inaugurated in September, 1925, at a 
Bond Letterheads .........$1.00 $1.75 $2.50 Moslems is most interesting. To Germany national conference in Philadelphia com- com 
ae geno EE 180 60 ry have been sent some able scholars and _ prising all elements of American Jewry, last ° 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send for Samples. : = a fit 
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for the purpose of continuing the rehabil- 
itation of the east European Jews ruined 
by the war and its aftermath. Chief among 
the projects launched by the conference 
was the settlement on the land of Jews in 
Russia whereby 100,000 Jews have since 
been helped in farming pursuits and in 
land settlement. Of greatest importance, 
too, was the help rendered to over 1000 
credit and free loan institutions for the 
aid of the middle-man and artisan through- 
out Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, Rumania, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Palestine, and other 
countries. This committee is also granting 
funds towards the care of over 20,000 Jew- 
ish orphans in the same countries and also 
helps to maintain trade schools, medical 





BRITISH TABLE TALK 
(Continued from page 983) 


I hope we should include Free Churchmen 
and Anglo-Catholics, all of them men who 
can help those in perplexity to get a right 
idea of God, which is really the funda- 
mental difficulty in most cases.” 


* * * 





And So Forth 

The death of Sir James Charles, the 
commodore of the Cunard Line, on his 
last voyage, as he neared his last port, had 
a fitness and beauty of its own. The old 
sailor was about to leave his beloved 
Aquitania and betake himself to a quiet 
home; he felt the parting deeply, but it 
was not to be his lot. Many a man read- 
ing of his end must have said “may my 
last be like his.” We had a splen- 
did meeting at Whitefield’s last week 
when the editor of this paper, Dr. Nor- 
wood and Mr. Belden spoke on the pact, 
and the whole audience, a large one in 
spite of July and the heat, passed a resolu- 
tion approving the pact without reserva- 
tions... . The new president of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist church is Dr. Lightley 
who combines, as few do, the gift of ripe 
scholarship with the skill of an admin- 
istrator and the voice of a preacher. ... 
Yet one more big group of newspaper 
proprietors has been formed. They came 
into the field as paper-makers first of all. 
Mr. William Harrison of the Inveresk 
group has bought The Daily Chronicle, 
an old-established and powerful Liberal 
paper. There are other papers which go 
with it... . The two games of last week, 
Oxford and Cambridge, Eton and Har- 
row, were magnificently fought. Oxford 
drew with Cambridge, Harrow lost to 
Eton. But the splendid sportsmanship in 
both matches was worthy of a place in the 
annals even of cricket, a game which is 
a synonym of sportsmanship for the Eng- 
lish. ... A holiday feeling is upon us. 
The heat of the last week has been very 
great; even our American visitors have 
felt it. We can do with a little after two 
dull summers. Among American 
Visitors present in London there are Dr. 
Sherwood Eddy, Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, 
Dr. Atkinson (busy on his Peace Con- 
gress of Religions), Dr. Campbell Mor- 
gan... . The rating bill has passed the 
Commons; it is really the part of the 
budget whereby the great industries of the 
country are to be relieved from what is 
counted a crippling system of rates. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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institutions, and religious and educational 
organizations and schools. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Life of George Rogers Clark, by James Al- 
ton James. University of Chicago Press, $5.00. 


The Shadow of the Iroquois, by Everett McNeil. 
Dutton, $2.00. 
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Roads to the City of God, by 
Doubleday, Doran, $1.00. 

Twelve Men, by Theodore Dreiser. 
brary, $.95. 

The Heretic of Soana, 
Modern Library, $.95. 

Creative Intelligence >nd Modern Life, by Francis 
J. McConnell and « ‘rs. Jniversity of Colo- 
rado, $2.00. 


Basil Mathews. 
Modern Li- 


by Gerhart Hauptmann. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM CANADA 


(Continued from page 982) 


music was not such as the church of today 
is seeking as a fit expression of its as- 
piration. Nor was there a trace of sym- 
pathy with the passion for social right- 
eousness which is stirring in the virile 
Christians of our day. The ethical in- 
terest was chiefly in those sins of the 
flesh and the violations of simple domestic 
order which occupied the attention of in- 
dividualist protestants in the last genera- 
tion. 
» & «@ 

Another Type 
Of Evangelist 

Of another type is the Rev. Tom Sykes, 
famous as a leader of the Brotherhood 
movement in Britain. He was declared 
by Mr. Asquith to have made a contribu- 
tion to British character second to none 
during the dark years that followed the 
war when he sustained the morale of 
throngs of unemployed men. Here is one 
whose deep warm evangelical passion is 
enlightened by philosophical study and 
guided by informed interest in the acute 
social conflicts of our own age. In sev- 
eral cities of Canada Tom Sykes gave his 
message. Everywhere the reception was 
cordial. Yet one confesses to a certain 
disappointment, not with the preacher or 
his message but with the response. Was 
his name insufficiently known or did his 
strong Yorkshire dialect, so delightful to 
the initiated, hinder many from getting 
the rich message which he brought? Here 
is a preacher aflame with love of souls, 


tender beyond most, picturesque and win- 
some in presentation, and yet sure in his 
grasp of the full meaning of Christian life. 
Does it mean that the conventional church 
goers have not yet awakened to the need 
of a wider outlook, and that the non- 
church-goer has ceased to expect from a 
minister of the church a gospel which 
deals with the whole of life? The uni- 
form testimony of delight wherever Tom 
Sykes ministered has yet to be taken with 
a reminder that he did not attract such 
crowds as one would have expected. 
Does this reflect on the preacher or the 
constituency? 
> * > 

What More? 

Well, others have come. Montreal has 
been trying several transient visitors 
while it awaits Dr. Lynn Harold Hough. 
Toronto has welcomed another Detroiter 
for the summer in the person of Dr. 
Thoburn. And as a sequel to the Baptist 
Alliance convention Eaton Memorial 
church opened its pulpit for two weeks 
to that interesting self-made man who 
now fills the pastorate once held by Dr. 
John Clifford. Eloquent, with torrential 
energy, facile in apt quotation, unbounded 
in wealth of allusion, he scintillates with 
flashes born sometimes of insight and 
sometimes of adventure. Surely with all 
this varied ministry we ought not to speak 
of “blind mouths” in the pulpit or “hungry 
sheep” in the pews. 

Ernest THOMAS. 











Catholicism and the 
American Mind 


By 
W. E. Garrison, Ph. D. 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“The Protestant, reading this 
book, will find a clear, lucid, reas- 
suring exposition of the claims of 
the Catholic church, and of how, 
by the remotest of fantastic possi- 
bilities, the election of a Catholic 
might possibly affect the American 
state; 

“The Catholic will find here a 
reasonable statement of the Prot- 
estant’s valid objections to the 
claims of Rome.” 





Price, $2.50 (We pay postage) 


Southeastern Episcopalian 


“In our opinion, this book is as 
nearly a fair and accurate presenta- 
tion of the question of Roman 
Catholicism as it is possible to find. 

“The reading of the book will do 
nothing to inflame the passions or 
It should, 


however, strengthen the opposition 


to arouse prejudices. 


on the part of intelligent people to 
the whole Roman system.” 
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Catholicism'and the American Mind 
W. E. Garrison ($2.50) 


The Son of Man 
Emil Ludwig ($3)j 


The Stream of History 


Geoffrey Parsons ($5) 


The Heresy of Antioch (Paul) 
Robert Norwood ($2.50) 


Should Such a Faith Offend? 


Canon E. W. Barnes (37) 


God and the Golden Rule 


(Sermons) Joseph Fort Newton ($2) 


Christ at the Round Table 
Ee 


2. Stanley Jones ($1.50) 


Preaching Values in New Translations 
H. E. Lucecock ($2) 


What and Why in China 
I 


(Revised Edition) Paul Hutchinson ($1) 


The Outlawry of War 


Charles Clayton Morrison ($3) 


Creation by Evolution 
24 Scientists ($5) 


Shoddy 
Dan Brummitt ($2) 
Religion of the Spirit 
S. F. Tuttle ($2) 


Present Day Dilemmas in Religion 
Charles W. Gilkey ($1.50) 


Current Christian Thirking 
G. B. Smith ($2) 


Impatience of a Parson 
1. R. L. Sheppard ($2) 


Wrestle of Religion With Truth 
H.1 


N. Wieman ($2.50) 


otable Poems 
Clark-Gillespie ($2.50 


Our Asiatic Christ 


Oscar Macmillan Buck ($1.25) 


Science of Today 


Sir Oliver Lodge ($1) 


Roads to the City of God 


Basil Mathews ($1) 


Beliefs That Matter 
A 


Brown ($2.75) 


Ministerial Practices 
Cleland B. McAfee ($2) 


Anglo-American Preaching 
H. D. McKeehan ($1.75) 
Religious Thought in the Last 
Quarter Century 
G. B. Smith ($3) 


The New Reformation 
Michael Pupin ($2.50) 


Constructive Citizenship 
L. P. Jacks ($2) 


Does Civilization Need Religion? 
Reinhold Niebuhr ($2) 


The Church in the World 
Dean W. R. Inge ($2) 


Revaluing Scripture 
Frank Eakin ($2.25) 
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Just from the press— 


OLD FAITH and 
NEW KNOWLEDGE 


By James H. Snowden 


Author “Christian Belief in Immortality,” 
“The Personality of God;” “Is the World 
Growing Better?” etc. etc. 


ee 


Note the spirit and style of the book 


“Both faith and knowledge will have discoveries to make and work to do and 
pam to solve in the future more revolutionary and startling than anything we 

ave ever dreamed. The world today needs some new baptism of spiritual truth 
and power. The Great War has shattered its traditional crusts and set all things 
afloat. The world is still an armed camp and welter of wickedness. . . . Our magig 
machines are equally potent for evil as for good. Flying through the heavens is 
not flying nearer to heaven or even towards it. If the light that is in us be darkness, 
how great is that darkness! 


*‘Where stands Christianity in this day of crisis? It stands at the crossroads, itself 
on trial. Its enemies say that it is dying and that its corpse will soon no longer 
cumber the earth. And it does show symptoms and conditions that may well give 
us anxiety. The Eastern Orthodox Church is dreaming in Oriental stagnation and 
sleep. The Roman Catholic Church has crystalized into an autocratic and unspiritual 
system. And Protestantism has tragically divided and dissipated its strength and 
efficiency in its hundred discordant creeds and churches. Watchman, what of the 
night? And are there signs of the morning? The world needs an unheaval in the 
twentieth century such as turned it upside down in the first century. No patching 
up of creedal disagreements and joining together of denominational divisions can 
do such work unless there is let loose a flood of spiritual power that will saturate 
and submerge all these superficial differences and fill men with the mind of Christ.” 


$2.50 


Everybody is reading 


“SHODDY” 


by Dan Brummitt, 





this Summer because it is good fiction, and because it holds up the mirror to 
some features of modern church life that must be remedied if the church is 
longer to be taken seriously. 


“A Rattling Good Story” 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch: As a fictionist, Brummitt more than holds his own. 
His is a virile story 
Columbia State: The story is full of tense situations, and at the end rises to 
a dramatic climax . . . As in a lookingglass, we see the whole panorama. 
Kansas City Star: ““Shoddy”™ is a lively narrative and should not be confused 
with church propaganda or sugary novels. It is readable, holds the 
interest and creates suspense.” 
Toronto Daily Star: ‘‘It is delightful to record that the novel is being cordially 
received by the church that it pillories.” 
The World Tomorrow: *Shoddy™ is a good enough story to have kept me 
awake long after I usually lay down the bed-time story. $2.00 
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